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CHRONICLE 


Second Economy Message.—President Taft sent to 
Congress his second message of the present year on 
economy and efficiency in the Government service. One 
of his proposals is that the Government offices in the 


Treasury, Post Office, Justice, Interior, Commerce and 
Labor departments be placed in the classified service, 
and that the Revenue cutter service be consolidated with 
the Lighthouse service in the Department of Commerce 


and Labor. By these changes more than $11,000,000 
would be saved annually. The President concludes his 
message with an appeal to Congress to appropriate the 
$200,000 necessary to support the Economy Efficiency 
Commission for another year, with $50,000 additional 
for the publication of the findings of the Commission. 


National Children’s Bureau.—The Children’s Bureau 
bill which the United States Senate passed on the last 
day of January went through the House of Representa- 
tives on April 2 by a vote of 173 to 17. The duties of 
the bureau will be to “investigate and report upon all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child 
life,” and it will investigate especially the questions of 
“infant mortality, the birth rate, physical degeneracy, 
orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occu- 
pations, accidents and diseases of children, employment 
and legislation affecting children in the several States 
and Territories.” The chief of the bureau will publish 
the results of these investigations from time to time. 
One of the principal arguments urged by the oppo- 
nents of the bill was that such a bureau would affect 
the rights of the States. The bureau will have no legis- 
lative or executive authority. Another argument ad- 





vanced against it was that such investigation would tres- 
pass upon the sacred precincts of the home. The bill 
especially states that no agent or representative of the 
bureau shall, over the objection of the head of the 
family, enter any house used exclusively as a family 
residence. 


Magdalena Bay Inquiry.—Senator Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts, a member of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, introduced a resolution in the United 
States Senate, calling on the President to send to the 
Senate all data relating to the alleged efforts of Japanese 
interests to acquire land on Magdalena Bay, on the 
Pacific coast of Mexico. According to the Senator, 350 
miles of coast line of the Bay is in the hands of an 
American Syndicate, which purchased it on speculation. 
As the land turned out to be worthless, negotiations were 
opened with a Japanese steamship company for the pur- 
chase of the property, which in the opinion of the Senator 
would ultimately fall into the hands of Japan. It was 
considered at least a wise precaution to prevent a trans- 
fer which might involve complications in the future. Al- 
ready information has been received indicating that there 
is no further ground for apprehension. 


Commerce Court Reversed.—Jhe Interstate Com- 
merce Commission won its first case submitted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, when the latter 
ruled the Commission had the power to compel water 
lines to report to it regarding intra-State, as well as 
interstate business. The ruling of the Commerce Court 
was thus reversed. The cases before the court con- 
cerned directly only expenses and revenues of water 
lines, and affected principally lines on the Great Lakes, 
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but the Goverament declared in arguing the cases that 
the defeat of the Commission in this instance would 
mean that railroads also need not report regarding intra- 
State business, and the Commission’s whole system of 
gathering reports relating to commerce would be worth- 
less. The Commerce Court held that the Commission had 
power to require reports only regarding traffic carried 
under joint arrangement with railroad carriers, but not 
as to purely intra-State and port to port business. Jus- 
tice Day held that the Commission erred in confusing 
knowledge of intra-State commerce with regulation of 
it. He said it was within the power of the Commission 
to require a “show down of the whole business,” intra- 
state, as well as interstate. Justices Lurton and Lamar 


dissented 


Coal Mines Closed.—No anthracite or bituminous coal 
has been taken from the chief mines of the country by 
union miners since March 31. The suspension of work, 
which is due to wage troubles, followed an order issued 
by President White, of the United Mine Woerkers of 
America, pending the result of a conference between the 
coal operators and the miners at Philadelphia on April 10. 
More than 400,000 miners, about 150,000 in the anthra- 
cite field and 250,000 in the bituminous, are demanding 
higher wages and better working conditions. A spirit of 
conciliation seems to animate all parties to the dispute, 
the mine operators readily agreeing to the conference and 
the miners leaving pump men and others at work to pro- 
tect the mines from flooding or other trouble due to a 
shut-down of the plants. The suspension does not affect 
all the mines in the South, as the union is not so strong 
south of the Ohio river as it is in the Northern States. 
The miners of Wyoming, Washington, Colorado and 
Montana also will not be affected, because the union con- 
tracts in those districts did not expire on April 1, A 
speedy and acceptable adjustment of difficulties is con- 


fidently expected. 


George Washington Memorial.—The first steps have 
been taken building a second monument to 
Washington in the national capital. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds has decided to 
report favorably Senator Root’s resolution authorizing 
the use of the Mall in Washington as the site for a 
Memorial Hall, to cost approximately $2,000,000. The hall 
is to be a monumental structure to be used as a meeting 
place for patriotic and scientific societies, and will be 
known as the George Washington Memorial Hall. The 
committee was informed that $500,000 had already been 
obtained and several subscriptions were assured as soon 
as Congress provided the site. In addition to the $2,000,- 
000 for the building, an endowment fund of $500,000 will 
be required as a condition to the gift of the site. 


towards 


Mexico.— Vice-President Pino Suarez has been publicly 
and urgently invited to resign through patriotism. Madero 
declares his intention to remain at his post until ousted 








by force. Ex-President De la Barra was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed at Veracruz on his return from Europe. 
In his answer to the address of welcome he strongly ad- 
vocated union and harmony in face of the grievous evils 
which afflict the distracted republic. The administra- 
tion insists on checking the sensational press, which 
spreads false reports, or publishes in advance the pro- 
posed movements of the Government troops. Some 
of the volunteers are already deserting, on the plea that 
their military training was neglected. A private peace 
commission visited the revolutionists in the North, and 
has returned with the results of the attempt to restore 
harmony. The details were communicated to the Presi- 
dent, but not to the public. Archbishop Boggiani, 
O.P., the recently appointed Apostolic Delegate, offi- 
ciated at the solemn Holy Week ceremonies in the 
basilica of Guadalupe. In a recent audience, granted 
to General Diaz by King Alfonso XIII, the aged Mexican 
leader took occasion to point out that he had not been a 
tyrant while President, but had governed in a way de- 
manded by the political and social conditions prevailing 


in his country. 




















Canada.—l‘ritish Columbia is, perhaps, the most So- 
cialistic Province in the Dominion, and for some time 
past the coal miners of Nanaimo and its neighborhood 
have returned two Socialists to the Legislative Assembly. 
At the late election, however, their majorities came down 
from some three hundred to sixteen and forty-three, 
while the Socialist candidates in Victoria and Vancouver 
as well as those in the mining districts of South-Eastern 
British Columbia polled very few votes, and some of 
them forfeited their deposits the law provides for to 
hinder useless contests. The Industrial Workers of 
the World engaged in the construction of the Canadian 
Northern Railway in British Columbia have struck. 
They were paid $2.50 to $3.25 per ten hours day; they 
demanded $3 minimum for nine hours day. They armed 
themselves and compelled all on the line to stop work. 
——The Borden Government passed a bill to establish 
a Tariff Commission and another authorizing the ex- 
penditure of a million dollars on highways. Both were 
killed in the Senate, which is overwhelmingly Liberal. 
Conservatives are demanding a reform of that branch 
of the legislature. Whether the Government will at- 
tempt the task is doubtful. Probably it will hold, as it 
did with regard to Sir Wilfred Laurier’s threat to in- 
troduce cloture in the House of Commons, that a tem- 
porary difficulty in the working of the legislative 
machinery is no reason for rushing into hasty reforms. 
Mr. Bourassa has informed his constituents that he 
is withdrawing from the Legislature in order to make 
a long tour of the country and explain the real nature of 
nationalism. 








Great Britain.—Some few days ago the prophets said 
that the coal miners were anxious to return to work, and 
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that the ballot on the question would show a majority 
ef two to one in favor of doing so. It showed a sub- 
stantial majority the other way. Then they told us that 
a breach was imminent between the extremists and the 
more moderate leaders of the unions. It may be so, but 
it has not come to pass yet. It was next said that the 
latter were urging the men to return to work without 
regard to the result of the ballot, and the prophets were 
hopeful because some fifty thousand had done so, about 
one-twentieth of the whole number. However, the strike 
is over for the present apparently. The leaders have 
ordered the miners to return to work. The substantial 
victory is with them, inasmuch as they showed that the 
unions are absolutely under their control, and they suc- 
ceeded in terrorizing not only the Government, but the 
Unionists, too; while on the other hand, they do not wish 
to antagonize the working classes by making the burden 
of unemployment too heavy. Nevertheless, no one 
imagines that peace has been restored. As things are 
now, the strike will break out again, and it is hard to see 
how a settlement will be reached except through a con- 
flict, which will give full victory to one side or the Other. 
An effect of the strike more likely than a breach 
between the labor leaders is a disintegration of the Lib- 
erals, the more advanced going to the Labor party and 
the more moderate inclining to the Unionists, so that 
these will be the future political divisions———The edi- 
tors of the Syndicalist have been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for attempting to corrupt the army; the 
writer of the article in it, to nine months’. Captain 
Scott was 150 miles from the South Pole on January 3. 
His ship has returned to New Zealand, while he remains 
in the Antarctic for another winter. Hence it will not be 
known before the end of the year whether he reached 
the Pole or not. The revenue for the past year shows 
a surplus of over £6,000,000. The Government has put 
it aside to meet extraordinary naval demands. The 
nation at large is greatly pleased at this first beginning 
of a war-chest. 











Ireland.—A great Home Rule demonstration, which 
approached in size O’Connell’s monster meetings, was 
held in O’Connell Street, Dublin, March 31, and was ad- 
dressed from four platforms by Messrs. Redmond, 
Devlin, Dillon and other leaders. The corporate bodies 
from nearly every town in Ireland, except Belfast, at- 
tended in state. The principal industries of Belfast and 
Ulster were represented, and it was in every way a 
striking manifestation of Home Rule strength. Mr. 
Redmond declared that a Parliament would be sitting in 
College Green sooner than the most sanguine expected. 
A New York Times marconigram of April 5 gives 
what purports to-be an inspired forecast of the contents 
of the Irish Government Bill. The Imperial Parliament 
will retain control of Irish Customs and Excise, but the 
Irish Parliament will have power to vary the rates of 
custom duties, though not to vary the articles on which 








duty is levied. “The Customs and probably the Excise 
will be collected by the Imperial Parliament, but the Irish 
Parliament will have power to pass the duties under re 
view and vary them,” subject to British approval; and 
it cannot impose any duties on British goods. The latte: 
exception would imply that Ireland may impose duties 
on other goods, which would be in contradiction with the 
previous part of the statement. li the forecast is true. 
Ireland will make no imperial contribution, and will have 
forty representatives in Westminster. A later disclosure 
states that the Bill provides for Irish control ot 
customs and excise after a period of six years.— 
Mr. Thomas Sexton, once a distinguished parliament 
arian, has resigned the management of the Dublin Free 
man, after twenty years’ occupancy. The paper has been 
losing for some time, owing to the competition of the 
Independent, a one cent daily, but Mr, Redmond has 
guaranteed it financial aid from the Party funds, afte: 
it had accepted the directors he suggested ———-The Con 
gested District Board is going to take compulsory pos 
session, in accordance with the terms of the Birrell Act, 
of the Galway estates of Lord Clanricarde, as a conse 
quence of his rejection of their final offers. His estat 
has been long notorious for rackrents and evictions. 


France.—Varis and its surroundings are still under 
the terror inspired by the automobile bandits who com- 
mit the most atrocious crimes of murder and robbery 
and scoff at the police. Millerand, the Secretary of 
War, who singularly enough is a Socialist, though So- 
cialists are supposed to abhor war, has received an almost 





unanimous endorsement of his reform of the army. He 
has abolished the spy system, which was approved by on« 
of his predecessors, to report to headquarters those of- 
ficers who manifested any signs of Christianity, and he 
has now united in one individual the duties of a general- 
issimo and Chief of Staff. The present meumbent pro- 


tested, but Millerand insisted. The new system is 
designed to facilitate the change from peace conditions 
to a state of war.———Poincaré declares that he will es- 


tablish a French Protectorate in Morocco looking to the 
constitution of a French North African Empire. He 
proposes to entertain the closest relations with Russia 
and will also maintain the entente cordiale with England 
The Sultan Mulai Hafid, is said to be greatly disturbed 
by the prospects of a French Protectorate. He even pro 
poses to resign, but the presence of the French troops 
at Fez will prevent any disorder. 


Italy.— Despatches announce that the Italians have 
blockaded many ports in the Red Sea, and that a British 
and a Greek ship were seized on suspicion of carrying 


contraband cargo. 


China.— The Russo-Asiatic Bank handed over to the 
Government of Wu-Chang a sum of approximately 





$1,050,000, on behalf of the Belgian Syndicate, whose 
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representative at Peking declares that this is an addition 
to the $3,850,000 already paid. Opposition to Premier 
Tang-Shao-Yi is said to be increasing in Northern China, 
because of an impression that the Belgian loan is really 





a Russian scheme. 


Germany.—A suicidal mania seems to have spread 
among the German student body. The latest dispatches 
tell of various pupils who, because of unsatisfactory Eas- 
ter reports, have either disappeared or else are known 
to have committed suicide. In the capital alone three 
such cases have occurred, while other cities have likewise 
been affected. The growing number of these attempts, 
like the criminality cf French youth, indicate the result 
of irreligious education. Duels among students and vio- 
lence against teachers have likewise figured among the 
reasons which in recent months led to such results. 
In spite of these signs of the times we still find many Ger- 
man Protestants unable to forget their inbred hatred 
The two proposed laws recently 





against the Church. 
drafted by the Centre, one of which is to promote re- 
ligious toleration and the other the abrogation of the 
anti-Jesuit legislation, have raised the usual storm of 
protest and indignation on the part of the Evangelical 
Union founded for the preservation of German Prot- 
estant interests. Religious liberty for Catholics is pro- 
nounced to be a national menace and a breeder of internal 
dissensions. In a similar way the reports of certain dis- 
agreements among Centrist members are at once glee- 
fully heralded as “a split in the Centrist tower.” 


Austria-Hungary.—Hungary is passing at the present 
moment through a most eventful crisis. What the out- 
come is to be can not yet be clearly ascertained. The 
Kossuth and Just parties, which form a minority in the 
Hungarian Reichstag, have been able to build up an in- 
surmountable obstruction against the Government, and 
to paralyze all parliamentary activity. The Hungarian 
army reforms and in particular the Austrian right of 
calling out the military reserve have formed the bone 
of contention. The latter prerogative of the crown can 
only then be carried into effect, according to the Hun- 
garian interpretation, when the parliament has passed 
upon the contingent of recruits for the year. How vital 
this question is may be judged from the fact that, if for 
any reason whatsoever the parliament should refuse to 
furnish this contingent, no reserves could be called out, 
even in the most pressing need, and the throne would 
be left entirely dependent upon the politics of the parlia- 
ment. The conference on this subject between the Hun- 
garian Minister, Count Khuen-Hedervary, and the Aus- 
trian Emperor led at first to the resignation of the 
former, together with his entire cabinet, when the de- 
sired privileges were’ not granted. The reason of this 
resignation was not so much dissatisfaction with Aus- 


tria as the conviction of the Premier that he and-his* 


cabinet would be rendered helpless if these privileges 








were not ratified. The Emperor later reinstated both 
the Count and his entire cabinet, and likewise made cer- 
tain concessions which were to be considered as the ut- 
most that could be granted without sacrificing the power. 
prerogatives and stability itself of the throne. This, 
however, did not satisfy the parties of the opposition. 
A new and sensational turn of events now took place. 
The Emperor Franz Josef communicated in writing his 
intention to resign the Hungarian crown if the imperial 
privileges were to be usurped. This determination had 
long been ripening in the mind of the veteran monarch, 
who in spite of his eighty-second year has borne the 
present trying ordea! with remarkable strength and con- 
stancy of purpose. There has been no irresolution or 
feebleness of age in dealing with the momentous situa- 
tion which has thus developed at the end of his long 
reign. The decisive word has now been spoken by him 
should Hungary insist upon the demand which he con- 
siders a diminution of his crown rights. Speaking per- 
sonally to Count Khuen-Hedervary, whom he holds in 
the highest regard, the Emperor is reported to have thus 
expressed that same intense sorrow which likewise blends 
with the strong resolution in his official letter. ‘‘As 
crowned Emperor of Hungary I have for forty-five vears 
ever respected the constitutional internal rights of the 
nation. Hungary has never known a better friend than | 
have been. Nevertheless my sovereign rights are now sud- 
denly attacked and confidence is withdrawn from me.” 
——Emperor William of Germany has striven to per- 
suade the venerable Austrian monarch, for the sake of 
international peace, not to yield up his imperial power. 
That the Hungarian Reichstag desires no such catastro- 
phe is evident from the shouts of “Long live the Em- 
peror!” which rang out through the hall at the moment 
when the activities of Count Khuen, as their representa- 
tive, met with the heartiest approval of that body. A 
further development in the Hungarian crisis is the sepa- 
ration of Croatia from Hungary and the establishment of 
an absolute government in the former country. The old 
constitution has been abrogated and the governmental 
power rests at present in the hands of Banus Edward 
von Cuvaj, as Royal Commissioner. 





Armenia.—Rumors have been flying about that the 
Turkish Government was minded to take drastic action 
in opposition to the Catholic Patriarch of Armenia, Mgr. 
Terzian. Reliable reports confirm the rumors. The- 
Ottoman Ministry has decided to ask the Sultan to with- 
draw the Imperial “berat” officially recognizing Mgr. 
Terzian as head of the Catholic Armenian community. 
Deprived of this recognition, the Patriarch will be un- 
able legally to administer the goods of the Church and 
to make the necessary ecclesiastical appointments. The 
purpose of the move is obvious. The Young Turks mean 
by such hampering and restrictive legislation to find op- 
portunity to lay violent hands on Catholic Church prop- 
erty, and to sequestrate it for their own ends. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Catholic Schools* 


Not for a long time have students of education and 
writers on educational topics and problems had such 
great reason to thank a publishing company for a help- 
ful contribution to their sources of information as 
comes to them with the appearance of Volume XIII of 
“The Catholic Encyclopedia.” To one whose field is 
more particularly Catholic schools and Catholic educa- 
tional systems the latest evidence of splendid work con- 
stantly achieved by the editors of this great Catholic lit- 
erary enterprise makes an especially forcible appeal. In 
its article on “Schools” Volume XIII offers the first 
complete, compact, and handy statement in existence of 
the Catholic schools all over the world. The investigator, 
who has known trouble and expended much valuable time 
in searching through a multitude of detailed authorities 
and detailed reports of educational achievements among 
Catholics in many lands, scarcely will need be told what 
a treasure he now has at hand in an article that, in the 
brief compass of thirty-one pages, supplies facts and 
figures hitherto practically unobtainable by the individual 
scholar. 

The question of Catholic education and schools, to be 
sure, is a vast one, including an almost bewildering 
variety of ramifications developing out of the funda- 
mental principle admirably, if succinctly, dealt with by 
Dr. Turner in his introductory paper—a general review 
of the relation subsisting from the beginning between 
Christian Church and Christian people in the treatment 
of educational problems. As the distinguished Professor 
of the History of Philosophy in the Catholic University 
states that principle, “by virtue of her Divine charter, 
“Going, teach ye all nations,’ teaching is essentially in- 
cluded in the task of saving souls” assigned to the Chris- 
tian Church. Primarily she is charged with the teaching 
of the supernatural and moral truths which are neces- 
sary to salvation; truths of science, of history, matters 
of culture, in a word, the details of profane learning are 
not such and do not belong intrinsically to the Church 
program of teaching. “Nevertheless,” argues Dr. Tur- 
ner, “they enter into her work by force of circumstances, 
when, namely, the Christian youth cannot attain a knowl- 
edge of them without incurring danger to faith and 
morals.” In practice, too, the Church has ever been 
loyal to what she deems a fundamental principle in the 
science of education. In it, as in every phase of life, 
religion is the “supreme coordinating principle”; “if 
then,” continues Dr. Turner, “the so-called secular 
branches of knowledge are taught without reference to 
religion, the Church feels that an educational mistake is 
being made, that the ‘one thing necessary’ is being ex- 

cluded to: the detriment of education itself.” 





* The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIII, Article “Schools.” 





How truly and how universally the Church has tried to 

prevent the evil consequences necessarily resulting when 
this mistake is made, the establishment of Catholic schools 
under her own control attests in every age. To safeguard 
her children against positive and immediate danger of loss 
of faith her Catechetical Schools, academies of higher 
learning, out of which grew the great theological schools 
for the special training of the clergy, were brought into 
existence by the conflict of Christianity with pagan 
philosophy in the second century. When a decline of 
fervor became marked in the Christian family, due to 
the fact that corrupt standards of pagan living entered 
into the Claristian homes and influenced their domestic 
life, monastic schools were established, in which children 
committed to the care of the cloister could receive the 
moral, religious and intellectual training not to be ob- 
tained as in earlier days in the home circle. And so the 
story runs through the annals of the centuries. Each 
new recurrent hazard to the child’s faith was met by in- 
stant action on the Church’s part. That story, interest- 
ingly sketched by Dr. Turner, gives one excellent in- 
sight into the fostering care she ever manifested in the 
upbuilding of her schools, which “in the vicissitudes of 
historical development or from the particular circum- 
stances of their foundation, scope, or maintenance, are 
specifically known as catechetical Schools, monastic 
schools, cathedral schools, chantry schools, guild schools, 
parochical schools, ete.” 

That the Church succeeded in her purpose and that 
her efforts to educate, not her clergy alone, but the laity 
as well, satisfied the needs of the times and were ade- 
quate, as far as the circumstances of the times would 
allow, is the judgment of every unprejudiced critic of 
the educational career of the Catholic Church. The 
assertion flippantly and often made that during the 
Middle Ages, even elemertary knowledge of letters was 
a prerogative of the clergy, is not sustained by a careful 
examination of the records of history. And that her 
success endures to our own day, even though the ruthless 
confiscation of her property at the time of the Reforma- 
tion and afterwards, has made her task immeasurably 
more difficult, the chronicle of her educational activity in 
the parochical school system of our own land, and in 
similar expedients forced upon her in other lands, amply 
attest. 

Writers on educational topics will find reason, too, in 
Dr. Turner’s masterly paper to be forever grateful for 
his clean-cut summary of the fundamental principles of 
canon law bearing on the question of the Church’s right 
to establish schools, as well as of the more particular ex- 
planation of this right, in the relation arising from the 
interaction and conflict of the Church’s authority with 
that of parents and of the State. In the intricate ques- 
tions involved, his clear and forceful setting forth of the 
precise limits measuring the rights of Church and State 
is invaluable. The pith of the Catholic argument up- 
holding the claims of the Church to hold prominent place 
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in everything that touches the education of her children 
can scarcely be better worded: “Iler rights are bounded, 
not by the subject of religion, but by the spiritual in- 
terests of her children committed to her care, and she 
recognizes that de-Christianized teaching and de-Chris- 
tianized text-books have inevitably the effect of lessening 
in the minds of pupils the esteem which she teaches them 
to have for religion.” 

One would like to add a merited word of praise and 
congratulation for the excellent series of articles follow- 
ing Dr. Turner’s introductory paper. The present status 
of the Church and State in regard to education through- 
out the world to-day—England, Ireland and Scotland, 
Canada, Germany, Australia—is sketched by a band of 
experts, and each of them manifests a mastery of techni- 
cal details sure to appeal to the scholar. We in the 
United States will, of course, find most interest in the 
splendid paper of Dr. Burns, President of Holy Cross 
College, Washington, D. C. Writing in the fine, tem- 
perate spirit of one who knows that theories may be 
criticized without condemning all that is found in the 
practical application of these theories, Father Burns 
makes it clear that, so far as citizenship and patriotism 
are concerned, our Catholieyschools are aiming success- 
fully at the same ideals as public schools. Our schools, 
he shows, teach everything that is taught in the public 
schools, and in addition teach religion and _ religious 
morality. It were a cold heart, indeed, that would fail 
to beat «with quickening pulse, as this well-known edu- 
cationist sketches the glorious story of the wonders that 
have been wrought among us through the sacrifice which 
Catholics are making in order to maintain the educational 
system built upon the firm determination of the Catholic 
mind to make religion a vital element in the education of 
the Catholic youth. The “Catholic Directory” gives the 
figures that tell the details of that story. In 1911, the 
number of parochical schools in the United States was 
4,972, and the number of pupils frequenting their classes 
was 1,270,131. These figures, we are reminded, do not 
include orphan asylums, which numbered 285, and took 
care of 51,938 orphans. Neither do they include the 
non-parochical academies, convent boarding schools and 
day schools, nor the colleges for boys, many of which 
have a number of primary pupils in attendance. What 
this sacrifice imports for mere financial support is evi- 
dence sharp and convincing of the sincerity of religious 
faith and feeling among our Catholic people, for, be it 
remembered, Catholic schools are supported by the vol- 
untary contributions of Catholics and the total estimated 
cost of parish school education in the United States is 
upwards of $34,000,000 annually. Father Burns’ paper 
offers a mine of interesting information on practically 
every phase of the school question, as it bears upon Cath- 
olic life. In a compact summary he touches its historical 
development, Church legislation concerning it, attend- 


ance, teachers, curriculum, organization and administra- 
tion, but not the least service he has rendered in his con- , 





tribution undoubtedly lies in this: he has awakened Cath- 
olics to a proper conceit of their capacities, and his sketch 
will stimulate them to further achievements. 

M. J. O'Connor, S.J. 


Home Rule and Finance 


Dealing with the question on March 10, 1910, soon 
after Mr. Asquith had proclaimed a policy of “full self- 
government for Ireland,” we pointed out that the prime 
essential to its realization was the grant of Irish fiscal 
independence. The demand for financial autonomy was 
not then either general, or urgently pressed. Glad- 
stonian Home Rule had been the norm for decades, and 
the Irish thought and energy that might otherwise have 
been expended in working out the essential problems of 
self-government were concentrated on healing the domes- 
tic dissensions and overcoming the British hostility or 
apathy that followed the Parnellite rupture. Meanwhile. 
the Boers, “with smoking rifles in their hands,” were 
conciliated by the grant of full self-government, and the 
consequent strengthening of the Liberal Party in Britain, 
together with the continued need of Irish votes, en- 
couraged them to revive the policy of Gladstone. The 
failure of the conference of the Liberal and Unionist 
leaders to effect a compromise determined Mr. Redmond 
to devote the energies of his Party to destroying the 
Lords’ veto power as the main obstacle to Home Rule; 
and now that this has been done, largely through Irish 
aid, and Mr. Asquith is free to decide the question in 
the Lower House, the Irish leader can demand that the 
price of his assistance, the “full self-government for 
Ireland,” which was in the platform of two successive 
elections, should be paid out without a discount. 

What the discount would be may be gathered from. 
the Gladstone Bills, which withheld from Ireland not 
only all powers relating to peace, war, treaties, army, 
navy, militia, trade, navigation, coast defence, coinage, 
weights, measures, copyright, etc.—powers possessed by 
the Colonies—but also the postal and telegraph service, 
and the Irish Excise and Custom taxes, which England 
was to impose and levy as before. Ireland had, besides, 
to make heavy financial contributions. These will hardly 
be included in the Bill of 1912, owing to the fuller dis- 
cussion of financial relations that has since taken place, 
but there is yet no certainty that the taxation and post- 
office features will not reappear.. A statement of their 
meaning will make it clear that their exclusion from 
Irish control is incompatible with “full self-government.” 

The Irish revenue consists, (1) of Customs, or duties 
on foreign articles, mainly tobacco, tea, sugar, foreign 
and colonial spirits and wine, which in 1910-11 exceeded 
$15,500,000; (2) Excise, or home duties on spirits, 
beer, ete.. which realized $29,000,000; (3) Direct Taxes 
on estates, income, stamps, ete., which amounted to 
about $14,000,000; and (4) the non-Tax Revenue, in- 
cluding Post-Office and Crown lands, which brought in 
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$6,470,000. Hence, if England retains Customs, Excise 
and Post-Office, it will control $51,000,000 out of the 
total Irish revenue of $65,000,000, or 75 per cent. of the 
whole, leaving only $14,000,000, or 25 per cent., under 
the direct dominion of the Irish Parliament. Of course, 
the British Treasury would hand back the Irish returns 
after deducting the expenses of collection, administra- 
tion, etc. ; but it would be the sole arbiter of the ‘amount, 
both of the expenses and of the true returns, as also of 
the incidence and amount of the taxes imposed, and 
Ireland would have to take what was offered, remaining 
as impotent as she is now to allocate or levy three- 
fourths of her own revenue. 

The figures given represent the “collected’’ or gross 
revenue; the “true’’ or net revenue is $11,000,000 less. 
The taxes on dutiable goods as between Ireland and 
Britain are credited to the country where they are con- 
sumed, not to that which produces them, and the balance, 
made out by British accountants, leaves Ireland at present 
some ten millions to the bad. It is admitted to be largely 
guess-work, and there is no way of checking the ac- 
counts, but wherever errors have been discovered they 
were found invariably to be in favor of the predominant 
partner. This is one reason why Ireland should have a 
separate account for her own imports and exports if her 
financial system is to be intelligently framed and ad- 
ministered and the friction which suspicion of unfair- 
ness inevitably creates is to be avoided; but there are 
other reasons stronger and graver, some of which 
Thomas Lough, M. P., a former Cabinet Minister, thus 
states: 

“Two-thirds of the Irish taxation are derived from 
Customs and Excise, and the country can enjoy no 
control over her finances if this vast proportion of 
her revenue is dealt with at Westminster. The 
sritish now manage these two items, so that less 
than half of the taxation of their own island is de- 
rived from indirect duties on food, drink, and other 
necessaries, while in Ireland three-quarters come 
from such sources. The social and economic differ- 
ences of the two islands are far too great for a 
single Custom House to work equitably. A Custom 
House is the indispensable first step to reestablishing 
an industrial Ireland. In itself it will make large 
incidental branches of business possible, such as 
public warehousing in bond and advances on pro- 
duce, which have now to be carried on almost ex- 
clusively in Great Britain.” 

“The Framework of Home Rule,” by Hon, Erskine 
Childers, a British political economist of high authority, 
is an exhaustive and masterly statement of the same 
view. Among many other differences, [reland is agri- 
cultural, England industrial, and taxation and benevolent 
legislation designed to meet British needs will fail to 
cover those of Ireland ; hence, he holds, that a legislature 
from which the allocation and management of three- 
fourths of Ireland’s revenue is withheld coul@ not effec- 
tively remedy abuses, stimulate industries, open up the 





could not realize Nationalist hopes, conciliate Orange 
hostility, nor eliminate the friction with Great Britain 
that the large subtraction of self-governing powers and 
continued alien interference would be sure to create. 
A Dublin Parliament would hardly remain quiescent 
when it found the Excise, Customs and Post-Office offi- 
cials of Westminster exercising an overriding authority 
in every town and hamlet of the territory it was elected 
to control. 

Messrs. Kettle and Oldham, Dublin University Pro- 
fessors of Political Economy, have written much to the 
same effect, and Mr. Kettle is further insistent that 
England shall give the Irish Parliament a good start by 
restoring a substantial portion of the huge sum of which 
Union administration has filched her. The Childers 
Commission of 1896 estimated Ireland’s contribution in 
excess of her just share for 1894 at $14,000,000, and it 
now approaches $20,000,000. This excess since the 
Union was estimated by Lord MacDonnell at seventeen 
billion dollars, “‘an Empire’s ranson.”” Add to this the 
billions that were lost to Ireland by absentee landlordism, 
famine, emigration and other effects of Union misgovern- 
ment, and the sum is incalculable. The Childers Report 
reversed the contribution problem. The draft of Glad- 
stone's first Bill included Irish control of Customs and 
Exicse, and when he read this report he said: “It is 
impossible to resist the authority which has now affirmed 
that we owe a pecuniary as well as a political debt to 
Ireland.” 

Quite as weighty an authority has since given similar 
testimony. The committee of seven experts—only two 
of them Irishmen—whom the Government appointed 
last vear to inquire into the financial relations of the 
two countries with regard to the drafting of the present 
bill, have unanimously declared in favor of Irish con- 
trol of Customs and Excise, and in general of Irish 
fiscal independence. It should be remembered that at 
least five of them were considering England’s interests 
not less than Ireland’s. We do not yet know whether 
they included the Post-Office in their findings, but the 
argument for Irish control of it is of equal strength with 
that for the retention of Customs and Excise. Outside 
of its normal functions it is directly connected with the 
Parcels Posts and Stores Departments, with the Post- 
Office Saving Banks, in which sixty millions of Irish 
monies are invested, and with the Telephones and Tele- 
graphs, all of which are important to any autonomous 
country. Moreover, it collects license fees and large 
sums of the Inland Revenue, has extensive functions 
under the Insurance Act, pays National School teachers 
and old age pensioners, and affords facilities to friendly 
and charitable societies and trades unions for the invest- 
ment of their funds. Its control could contribute largely 
to Hibernicization or Anglicization. 

Professor Kettle cites at the head of one his articles 
the epigraph of Professor Bastable’s “Public Finance”: 





springs and direct the courses of a healthy national life; 





“Without sound finances no sound government is pos- 
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sible; without sound government no finance is possible ;” 
from which he very pertinently deduces that national 
ideals and national bookkeeping are both essential to the 
well-being of a nation. The maintenance of national 
ideals has preserved Ireland as a nation for a thousand 
years; the control of the national purse will alone ensure 
the maintenance of an Irish nation as a self-governing 
entity. Parnell demanded it, Gladstore grarted it, but 
unfavorable political contingencies constrained both to 
forego it for the moment. Redmond demanded, post- 
poned, or again demanded it, as circumstances war- 
ranted. John Bright said: “Persuade me that Home 
Rule would be a good thing for Ireland and I would give 
you a measure that would make it impossible for the 
two countries to come into conflict. That is the danger.” 
Balfour has put it even stronger: “A Parliament,” he 
says, “which is national in its framework and municipal 
in its character cannot succeed.” Of the two he had 
rather see the colonial independent system tried in Ire- 
land than what he called “the proposed hybrid system,” 
of which there is no precedent. Whatever his purpose the 
truth underlying his statement is undeniable. 

Mr. Bright’s main objection to Gladstone’s Bill of 1886, 
was that it did not ensure finality: “If you get only a 
half-hearted measure you will immediately ask for more” ; 
which will undoubtedly happen if the coming Bill fails 
to ensure fiscal and legislative autonomy. The only 
plausible objection—that Ireland is now so poor as a re- 
sult of the Union that she cannot support herself without 
British props—is thus met by Mr. Childers: 

“Will anyone be found to say that an island with a 
fertile soil, several flourishing industries, and a clever 
population of four and a half million people, is to be 
tegarded, whatever its past history, as incapable of sup- 
porting a Government of its own?” If it be added that 
during the eleven years of Irish control in Grattan’s 
Parliament the growth in prosperity was extraordinary ; 
that her people have recently ventured billions in land 
purchase and invariably met their obligations; that they 
have conducted county government with admitted suc- 
cess; and that for centuries they have shown a marvelous 
power of resistance and recuperation, it will be clear, as 
far as the philosophy of history or finance can expound, 
that Ireland can make her own way, if only she has all 
her own resources to fall back on and she is left un- 
trammeled in the use of them. 

There is now a general demand in Ireland for fiscal, 
as well as legislative independence, and Mr. Redmond has 
recently told the Liberal Party that the measure, to be 
satisfactory, must “put Ireland on her own resources, 
make her responsible for the cost of her government, 
give her her own revenue, and let her spend it as best she 
can.” Any measure that comes short of this will, if 
accepted, be regarded not as a final settlement, but an 
instalment; or rather, as a fulcrum through which the 
lever of persistent nationality will ultimately secure the 
remainder. M. KENNY, S.J. 





The Social Question of the Day 


Some forty years ago Gambetta declared “that the 
social question did not exist at all”; but now it is the 
burning question of the hour. ‘Wise men,” says Pope 
Leo, “are discussing it; practical men are proposing 
schemes; popular meetings, legislatures, and rulers of 
nations ‘are busied with it—and actually there is no 
question which has taken a deeper hold on the public 
mind.” 

“The fact that there is a social question,” says Wash- 
ington Gladden (‘Social Salvation,’ p. 2) “is a hopeful 
symptom. It springs from some dim recognition of the 
solidarity of society—of the fact that we are members 
of one another; that the ills which the community is 
heir to are matters of concern to all of us.” It is not 
alone the sociologists and the philanthropists who are 
aware of the existence of the social question; in a more 
or less definite way we are all thinking about it. 

People, however, who write on “The Social Question” 
differ widely and often radically as to what the question 
is. “There is a social question,” says John Graham 
Brooks (‘Social Unrest,’ p. 107) “to the ultra-indivi- 
dualist, Auberon Herbert, but it has scarcely a single 
point in common with the social question of that man 
of ponderous learning, Dr. Schaeffle. Henry George had 
his question, but it differed fundamentally in two out 
of the three chief points from the question of Sidney 
Webb and John Burns. There is not one issue, nor the 
same issue, for the Single-Taxer and for the Socialist. 
It is an error well-nigh humorous to suppose that even 
Socialists have anything like a single issue.” 

Yet statesmen and economists of first rank can be 
quoted as speaking and writing upon “The Social Ques- 
tion.” Pope Leo is said to have had nothing so much 
at heart as to direct all living forces of society to the 
solution of the social question. And what is this ques- 
tion? Confined to its economic aspects, it is the indus- 
trial question; the question of the organization and 
remuneration of labor; the relation of employers and 
employees; the problem of the distribution of the pro- 
ducts of labor. It is generated, in the first instance, by 
the different social ills which are harassing every section 
of society, but more particularly the working class. 

The laborer’s complaint is that under the present in- 
dustrial system labor is continually wronged; that wages 
are inadequate; working hours too long; that there is 
no fair division of profits accruing from the laborer’s 
toil and skill, and that in consequence of it there is no 
sufficient rest and recreation, good enough clothing, food, 
and housing, nor fair enough chance of advancement for 
the laborer and his family. Nobody, it is true, can deny 
that the present industrial system has conferred many 
blessings upon human society. It has extended the con- 
trol of man over the resources of nature; it has given 
us railroads, the electric telegraph, the steam-engine, gas, 
an efficient water supply, and a thousand other appliances 
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of a higher and better civilization. It has solved the 
problem of production, and has created an abundance 
sufficient for all; it has elevated the standard of living; 
it has multiplied wealth, and thereby given a mighty 
impetus to education, science, art, architecture, and to all 
refinements of the civilized world. 

All this it has done in a marvellous degree. But on the 
other hand it is attended by evils of scarecly less magni- 
tude. It tends to divide society into two opposing classes— 
a small number of wealthy capitalists, and an immense 
multitude of laborers—which classes are usually desig- 
nated respectively as Capital and Labor. “The most 
conspicuous evil of the system, however, is the insecurity 
of the workingmen’s position. Continual fluctuations of 
trade force him to move from place to place. He has 
no control, or only a very partial control, over the 
economic and social conditions under which he must 
work. A settled home, a piece of land for a garden, a 
fixed outlook for his family, and a reasonable prospect 
of a happy and comfortable old age, untroubled by the 
horror of losing, through want of employment, such 
savings as he may have made, and of ending his days 
in a workhouse—these for a large proportion of the 
workmen in the industrial centres are unattainable bless- 
ings. Yet they are unquestionably such as every decent 
and honorable workingman has a right to expect.” 
(Thomas Kirkup, “An Inquiry Into Socialism,” p. 75.) 

The question naturally arises, whether something is 
not radically wrong with our modern industrial system. 
The Socialist readily answers, that it is a system of ex- 
ploitation, since it permits the capitalist to make profit 
of the land, tools and machinery which all people must 
use in order to live; that it makes the people dependent 
on the few private owners, who can use this great power 
for every means of oppression and tyranny; that there 
can be no possible basis for peace, for individual free- 
dom, for mental and moral harmony, except in the con- 
scious and complete triumph of the working class as 
the only class “that has the right and power to be.” 
And the natural conclusion drawn by the Socialist from 
this is, that the workers must organize “‘to seize the 
whole powers of government, in order that they may 
thereby lay hold of the whole system of industry, and 
thus come into their rightful inheritance.’”’ Having con- 
stituted themselves the ruling class and got all political 
power into their hands, they will abolish all distinction 
of class, seize all private capital, and transfer it to the 
whole people, which will administer it in the equal in- 
terest of the whole community. “The social question, 
therefore, of the present age,” as Professor Peabody 
remarks, “is not a question of mitigating the evils of the 
existing order, but a question whether the existing order 
itself shall last. It is not so much a problem of social 
amelioration, which occupies the modern mind, as a prob- 
lem of social transformatiom and recomstruction. ; 
The time is wasted, it is urged, which is given to lopping 
off occasional branches of social wrong, when the real 








social question cuts at the root from which these branches 
grow.” 

Now, it is the opinion of many, and the error is al- 
ready very common, that the social question is merely 
an economic one which deals exclusively with economic 
conditions and has nothing to do with morality and re- 
ligion. But, “the social question,” as Pope Leo says, “‘is 
not merely an economic one. It is above all a moral and 
religious matter, and for that reasgn must be settled by 
the principles of morality and according to the dictates 
of religion. For even though wages are doubled 
and the hours of labor are shortened and food is cheap- 
ened, yet if the workingman hearkens to the doctrines 
that are taught on this subject, as he is prone to do, and 
is prompted by the examples set before him to throw off 
respect for God and to enter upon a life of immorality, 
his labors and gains will avail him naught. Trial and 
experience have made it clear that many a workman lives 
in cramped and miserable quarters, in spite of his shorter 
hours and larger wages, simply because he has cast aside 
the restraints of morality and religion. Take away the 
instinct which Christian virtue has planted and nurtured 
in men’s hearts, take away prudence, temperance, 
frugality, patience and other correct natural habits, no 
matter how much he may strive he will never achieve 
prosperity.” 

“Christian morality,” as his Encyclical on the “Con- 
dicion of Labor,” points out, “when adequately and com- 
pletely practised, leads of itself to temporal prosperity, 
for it merits the blessing of that God who is the source 
of all blessings; it powerfully restrains the greed of 
possession and the thirst for pleasure—twin plagues, 
which too often make a man who is void of self-restraint 
miserable in the midst of abundance; it makes men supply 
for the lack of means through economy, teaching them to 
be content with frugal living, and further, keeping them 
out of the reach of those vices which devour not small 
incomes only, but larger fortunes, and dissipate many a 
goodly inheritance.” 

This, however, does not mean that Catholics should 
not try to ameliorate the condition of the working classes. 
On the contrary; “those Catholics,” he says, “are worthy 
of all praise—and there are not a few—who, understand- 
ing what the times require, have by various enterprises 
and experiments endeavored to better the condition of the 
werking people without any sacrifice of principle.” But 
this social activity can have nothing in common with 
Socialism. For Socialism is founded on Naturalism; it 
strives but for the goods of this earth, slighting and 
denying those of the higher and spiritual order; “it aims 
at putting all government in the hands of the people, re- 
ducing all ranks to the same level, abolishing all distinc- 
tion of class, and finally introducing community of goods. 
Hence the right of ownership is to be abrogated, and 
whatever property a man possesses, or whatever means 
of livelihood he has is common to all.” 

“As against this, the social activity of Catholics 
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{Christian Democracy] by the fact that it is Christian, 
is built, and necessarily so, on the basic principles of Divine 
Faith, and provides for the betterment of the masses, 
with the ulterior object of availing itself of the occasion 
to fashion their minds for things which are everlasting. 
Hence, for ‘Christian Democracy’ justice is sacred; it 
must maintain that the right of acquiring and possessing 
property cannot be impugned, and it must safeguard the 
various distinctions and degrees which are indispensable 
in every well-ordered commonwealth. Finally, it must 
endeavor to preserve in every human society the form 
and character which God ever impresses on it.” 
H. J. MAECKEL, S.J. 


The Revolution in China 


China is the classical land of revolutions. Since 250 

B. C., the average life of a dynasty has been about 
seventy or seventy-one years, and there have been over 
fifty rebellions on a large scale, besides local insurrec- 
tions every two or three years. Absolutism, incompetent 
and corrupt administration, the ambition and intrigues 
of high officials, the disloyalty of the army, over-taxa- 
tion, famines and floods have in the past, as well as in 
the present, been potent factors of mighty upheavals. 
Each of these causes seldom existed alone and this, 
combined with the vastness of the Empire, the loose- 
knit connection of the provinces with the seat of Central 
Authority and the lack of communications, explains how 
it had been difficult and long to crush uprisings. 

For fully 4,000 years and more the monarchical form 
of government was accepted by the masses, and the 
Emperor—‘“the solitary man, the Vicegerent of Heaven” 

ruled the land. During all this time, never had the 
idea of governing by the many taken a practical hold 
on the intelligent classes of the nation. Crushed under 
the weight of oppression and tyranny, distrustful of each 
other to an extent unparalleled among other peoples, 
never was a bold bid made for liberty or an effort put 
forth to establish a better order of things. China, iso- 
lated from the rest of the world, looked to the past and 
clung to the ideals of those hoary times with a tenacity 
that baffled the hopes of all her well-wishers. 

For the last sixty years, however, the foreigner came 
into contact with this retrograde people and caused them 
to move, much against their will. Western thought and 
ideals, Western science and inventions, Western forms 
of government were introduced to the country, awaken- 
ing its millions from the slumber of ages and operating 
on minds with a tremendous dynamic force making for 
progress. Of late years also thousands of China’s youth 
have been educated abroad. During their stay in foreign 
countries they have witnessed with their own eyes the 
obvious superiority of these nations over China; the 
justice of their governments; the competency, integrity 
and devotedness of their public men, and the general 
prosperity of the ; eople. On returning they felt keenly 








the glaring drawbacks of their native land and resolved 
to remedy them. 

Such in its remote causes is the origin of the present- 
day revolution, one of the greatest and most far-reaching 
events of all Chinese history. Before it broke out it was 
hatched in the colleges and schools of the West, which 
implanted in China new ideals and gave prominence to 
the rights and interests of the people. 

There are, however, various other immediate causes, 
and these are deserving of no little interest for the 
readers of America. The insurrection is not the effect 
of any one of them taken individually, but is rather the 
outcome of several, all converging to a final result. The 
hidden embers of discontent smoldered principally in the 
South, the West and the Centre, these places being more 
remote from the influence of Peking and containing a 
mixed race that had ever shown but little love for the 
Manchu invader. 

Szechuen—the Great Far West of China—was the first 
province where the revolution started, and soon assumed 
a serious character. In the course of the past year the 
Government of Peking laid down the principle of rail- 
way centralization throughout the Empire. This policy 
was persistently opposed by Szechuen. The viceroy, the 
Provincial Assembly, the railway companies, the gentry 
and scholars all combined to defeat it. The grounds 
alleged were, that the provinces enjoyed a large amount 
of independence—an undeniable fact—and should there- 
fore manage their own affairs without the interference 
of the Central Government; it was also considered that 
state-ownership was but a new device for extortion and 
imposing extra taxation upon an already impoverished 
country. Thus the struggle began, developing disorder 
and unrest and rapidly extending to the neighboring 
provinces. 

Foreign loans being necessarily connected with the 
government railway scheme were next opposed and con- 
tributed much to ile final explosion. In the short space 
of four months the total amount of money borrowed by 
the government reached the extraordinary sum of £17,- 
500,000 ($87,500,000). All these contracts were entered 
into without reference to the provinces, and as the latter 
were expected to pay them off by heavy annual con- 
tributions, they objected both to the methods and aim of 
the Central Government, and told the people that such a 
policy would rob the country. 

Political and social reforms granted by the Govern- 
ment constituted a third ground of dissatisfaction with 
the general administration of the country. That the 
Throne granted some useful reforms and promised 
others is not denied, but in so doing it is contended that 
its work was rather apparent than real. Dr. Wu Ting- 
Fang, ex-Minister to the States, voices this argument in 
the following terms: “The Manchus,” says he, “have 
failed to introduce necessary reforms, and when any- 
thing was granted, it remained merely on paper and was 
never carried out effectively. The same incapable men, 
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reactionaries for the greater part, were always retained. 
Though one was changed for the other, the same retro- 
grade policy was ever pursued.” This cautious and tem- 
porizing policy incensed especially the Radical party, and 
to a certain extent even the Conservatives themselves. 
Both resolved, therefore, to start a revolution and secure 
real reform measures without further delay. 

The awakening of the new nationalistic sperit played 
also a great part in the upheaval. Patriotism, a factor 
unknown in the past, has been recently developed in a 
wonderful manner and taken a firm hold on the rising 
generation. “China for the Chinese,’ has been trump- 
eted throughout the length and breadth of the land. The 
movement at times was skilfully aimed at the foreigner, 
but finally crystalized into a momentous onslaught on the 
Manchu dynasty. The inferiority of China amidst the 
family of nations, her constant defeats during the last 
half century, her loss of territory, and the backward and 
impoverished state of her people, all were attributed to 
the alien Manchu. A mighty wave of racial hatred was 
thus developed, and sweeping over the country wrecked 
in its fury the dynasty and the Throne. The revolution 
broke out at Wuchang, on October 10, 1911, and on Feb- 
ruary 12, of the present year—that is in the short space 
of four months, the dynasty abdicated. It ruled China 
for 260 years, and gave to her ten emperors, among 
whom the wise and glorious Kanghsi and the military 
conqueror, Kienlung. The last link in this chain of 
monarchs is Hsuen-Tung, a boy of seven years, who 
withdraws with the title and honors due to “the Son of 
Heaven,” a considerable annuity and many rights and 
privileges secured to the Imperial Clan. No European 
revolution has ever offered such generous terms to fallen 
majesty. 

The people are now living under “the Provisional Re- 
public of Federated China.” The system is novel for the 
country and expectations run high, but experience alone 
will prove its real worth. Many obstacles still obstruct 
the pathway of peace; the work of reorganization is im- 
mense, and years may pass before it will be completed. 

M. KENNELLY, S.J. 
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Extraordinary Lenten services, modeled more or less 
closely on Catholic lines, have long been so common in 
many Protestant churches as to excite little remark. But 
the growing popularity among Episcopalians of the 
peculiarly Jesuit devotion of the “Three Hours” on 
Good Friday is rather remarkable. A glance at the “Holy 
Week Services” announced in a daily newspaper shows 
that half a dozen churches in New York and Brooklyn 
had the “Seven Words” this year. In one case six or 
eight ministers united to give the sermons in one place, 
while another pastor, who has “the most elaborate ritual 
of any church in the country,” had the “Three Hours” 
preached by a “Resurrection Father” from England. 
The efforts these Protestants are making to recover 
some of the beautiful devotions of which the “Reforma- 
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tion” robbed them are full of significance. 
Catholic devotions, without Catholic doctrine 
them, shams ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


King Victor Emmanuel’s Escape 


Rome, March 27, 1912. 

All good men execrate the recent attempt upon the life 
of the King of Italy, and share the general congratula- 
tion upon his escape. The citizens of Rome took this 
occasion for a holiday and crowded in great multitudes 
outside the Quirinal to cheer the royal family. In Venice, 
where the writ of the king runs de jure, as well as de 
facto, there was a solemn Te Deum of thanksgiving sung 
in St. Mark’s, and in Pisa, in Tuscany, where a like con- 
dition may be thought with some reason to obtain, there 
was a similar function in the Duomo. | 

The police department is steadily pursuing its in- 
quiries to make sure that the young Roman (he is only 
twenty years old) was not a paid assassin or the weak 
tool doing the bidding of some anarchistic committee at 
home or abroad. 

Lest we forget that Catholics live here in their own as 
in an enemy’s country, a Socialist deputy, named Cam- 
panozzi, stirred up a ripple in the Chamber by demand- 
ing why the government would not allow the erection in 
the Piazza Rusticucci (immediately to the right of the 
Piazza San Pietro and directly fronting the Vatican) of 
a stone tablet commemorative of the Plebiscite, whereby 
the people of Rome confirmed to the King of United 
Italy the possession of Rome. The Secretary of the In- 
terior replied that acting in the interests of all its citi- 
zens, irfespective of party, the government declined to 
allow a needless provocation of bitter conflicts by the 
erection of such a tablet in such a place. 

Podrecca, the editor of the Asino, also had a grievance 
to air. He wanted to know why the government called 
off the public meeting at Nola, at which he was to have 
delivered an anti-clerical speech. The secretary an- 
swered that the honorable gentleman’s anti-clerical 
friends had declared for a meeting in an open piazza. 
As the clericals had called a meeting for the same hour 
in a neighboring square, the government in the interests 
of public order thought it wise to forbid both meetings. 
The secretary went on to remind Podrecca, with a smile, 
that the last time he attempted to speak at Nola it took 
all the police and part of the standing army to protect 
him, and that even then he was not able to make much 
of a speech. The very day after this interlocution 
Podrecea set out for Trent to deliver himself there of 
some of his pent-up oratory against all things clerical ; 
but when he reached the frontier he was politely notified 
by the Austrian Government that he would not be al- 
lowed to cross, as under the circumstances he was inci- 
dentally a disturber of the public peace, hence he returned 
in silence to Milan for the night. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has just sent out 
a circular to all the private convent schools, calling for a 
detailed report of their income, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, whether from foundation, subsidy, school pension 
or alms, as well as from the product of the labor of the 
nuns, all expenses, even for daily food and clothing, what 
religious instruction is given and by whom, what reli- 
gious exercises are of obligation for the students, what 
books they read, as well as what are the text-hooks of 
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instruction, what is the amount and character of the 
linen supplied the boarding pupils and who furnishes it, 
etc. Ctc. 

The Holy Father has appointed Mgr. Marini, Consul- 
tor of the Codification Commission, and Fathers Ojetti, 
S.J., and Saubat, Consultors of th. Segnatura. 

Cardinal Rampolla and Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli 
celebrated the silver jubilee of their appointment to the 
Sacred College on March 14. There are only three of 
earlier appointment alive to-day, Cardinals Oreglia, 
Capecelatro and Gibbons. The next jubilee will be Vin- 
cenzo Vannutelli’s, December 30, 1914. 

The government has been interrogated in the Chamber 
about precautions to be taken against the present inroads 
of small-pox. The Minister of the Interior vehemently 
denied any extraordinary presence of small-pox and called 
on the interrogator and the press representatives in the 
name of patriotism to say nothing about it. The member, 
in spite of howls of disapproval, insisted that his elec- 
toral district was full of small-pox, and the press gave 
out the substance of the incident. The Italians, it is true, 
are an excitable people and not to be needlessly alarmed ; 
but the fate of Leghorn last summer is evidently a waste 
lesson to the government on its policy of concealment. 

On the eve of the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
Holy Father received in audience the entire staff and 
student body (150 strong) of the Dominican Angelica 
(1. e., the Pontifical and International College of the 
Angelical Doctor), the new establishment which, with 
a superb staff and a splendid set of courses, gives 
promise of results worthy of the best days of Roman 
ecclesiastical studies. 

The new Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
Archbishop Bonzano, will sail for New York on April 19, 
to take up his duties at Washington. C. M. 


Some Chinese Manners and Customs 


()n New Year’s day, that is as soon as the twelfth 
month has begun, Chinese merchants close their doors 
and settle their accounts. They send first to their debt- 
ors a bill stating that such a one is in debt to . Then 
comes the date, and below the shop’s sign-board with 
two small seals. About the 15th the creditor goes to 
the debtor’s own house to obtain payment. Rich people 
pay without delay; those who have not money at hand 
promise to pay on a fixed day. Those who foresee they 
will be unable to discharge their accounts keep out of 
sight when the creditor puts in a claim, but return home 
on the 30th, to spend the new year’s feast there. A mis- 
sionary tells us that on the evening of the 30th, as he 
was making the round of his outhouses, he discovered 
protruding from a pile of wood a human foot. Quite 
startled, he drew it out, a leg followed, then the rest 
of a young man. “Please,” exclaimed the poor lad, 
“spare me! I am in debt.” On the following day he 
was strutting in the village. The first moon having be- 
eun, debts are not claimed. One must wait till the 5th 
of the fifth month, or the 15th of the eighth month to 
speak of them. On the 20th of the twelfth month the 
mandarins in all the tribunals hide their seals. The 
seal is laid down on the table of the yamenn (tribunal) 
and all the attendants and scribes being gathered, the 
mandarin, under the direction of four masters of cere- 
monies, falls prostrate before it. The ceremony being 
over, a scribe writes on a slip of paper: “At such a time 
the sub-prefect has hidden his seal with due respect. 











Good luck!” The seal is applied on the band which is 
pasted on the left side of the second door and then is 
put away. From that moment the tribunals do not try 
any case except perhaps a murder or some other grave 
offence. A month after, viz., on the 20th of the first 


month, the seal is taken out and new accusations are 


received. 

On the 23d of the twelfth month a sacrifice is offered 
to the genius of the hearth. The daughters-in-law who 
may be at that time with their own families, are obliged 
to be back, for that day, to their husband’s family; they 
are not allowed to sacrifice at home. For this sacrifice 
to the hearth sweetmeats are commonly used with which 
the mouth of the Esaowang (the genius protector of the 
hearth) is regaled, so that he may say nothing wrong 
when he comes in presence of Laot’ienye (the venerable 
lord of heaven). Straw and grain are moreover offered 
to feed the horse of the Esaowang, and also a bucket of 
water to quench his thirst. When three incense sticks 
have been lighted all the inhabitants of the house pros- 
trate themselves and the Esaowang of the preceding 
year is set on fire. When he is all ablaze, thanks, sup- 
plications and excuses are offered to him. The prayers 
being over, the devotees eat the sweetmeats and the cere- 
mony is ended. 

This sacrifice is joyously recorded in the popular 
stanza: “When sweetmeats are offered to the genius of 
the hearth, the new year has come. The little girl asks 
for flowers; the lad wants crackers, the old lady is anx- 
ious for a new wig, and out of spite the old man breaks 
his bowl.” This rite is accomplished in all the families, 
rich and poor alike. In the imperial palace it is done 
with great pomp. 

After the 20th of the twelfth month all the houses are 
swept on the day fixed by the imperial calendar. If this 
precaution is not taken the Genius of Dust could be of- 
fended and sickness would follow. On the 23d this 
genius, with the Genius of the Hearth and the Spirit of 
the Door, returns to heaven, where he lays down his 
mandate. After this date nothing is to be feared from 
him. At the same time all the Chinese make prepara- 
tions for New Year's day. 

Those who are in debt decide first if they will pay 
all or only a half. They see how much money is 
on hand and they go to market to purchase the necessary 
things: meat, vegetables, nuts, preserved jujubes, red 
paper, tutelar geniuses, an image of the Fsaowang. 
money-paper, firecrackers, allspice, badiane, onions, gin- 
ger and garlic. Some money is to be kept for the New 
Year’s gifts. 

At home all are busy slaughtering pigs, grinding flour, 
steaming bread and above all in making the national 
Kiaose—fritters with meat. Red paper is cut up in as 
many double strips as there are doors. A penman ts 
called to write the usual characters on the bands. On 
the 28th or 29th the papers are pasted on the doors anil 
with them images of the protecting geniuses. On the 
crushing-roller, the handmill, the cars, the animals’ 
trough, etc., are stuck other strips with inscriptions of 
this kind: “New Year, great prosperity and profit!” 
“Green dragon white tiger, prosperity and _ profit!” 
“Abundance of five grains, peace and prosperity!” 

The new Esaowang for the following year is then put 
up; lanterns are fixed and the preparations are over. 

On the 30th, before going to bed, a bunch of sesame- 
straw is placed out in the yard. This is called ts’ai-soe: 
—the trampling of the year. Thus one may hear if a 
spirit or a devil is approaching. On this night Pi-H4w- 
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tsu, a sprite of the fox’s family, is in the habit of steal- 
ing the fritters. He takes the fritters of the poor to 
bring them to the rich. The reason is that all year 
round the poor have been living on the rich man’s 
goods; hence there must be restitution. Before sleeping 
crackers are fired, a lamp is lighted on the console of 
the Esaowang. It must burn all night. If before mid- 
night somebody knocks at the door, no answer is made 
for fear of a devil. At midnight all get up for the pas- 
sage of the year. 

In China the first day of the first moon is the princi- 
pal day in the year. Rich and poor all rise at midnight. 
First offerings are made to heaven, to earth, to the 
genius of propriety, to Esaowang. At the same time 
petards and crackers are fired, incense is burned, pros- 
trations are made. The inscription to heaven and to 
earth reads thus: “Spiritual siege of heaven and earth, 
the true regulators of the three regions, of the ten direc- 
tions, of all the living.” The members of the family 
make the usual salutations to their parents, then all eat 
fritters. The repast over, the whole family, men and 
women, old and young, dressed in red or green clothes 
and bearing flowers, go out of the house in order that 
those who are of an inferior class may salute those 
above them. The families visit each other, making the 
prescribed prostrations or bows. In the street, when 
groups meet each other, greetings are offered with these 
words: “A great joy on this new spring! May you be- 
come rich.” When women meet they say: “New Year 
has come, New Year has come.” After the visits paid 
to the living all go to the family cemetery with money- 
paper and firecrackers. Before the tombs paper 1s 
burned, crackers are exploded and prostrations are 
made. Those who cannot go to the cemetery accomplish 
the ceremony at home before the tablets of their ances- 
tors. 

Later on those who have some relatives in the neigh- 
borhood go and wish them a happy year. Some betake 
themselves to a gambling house and play at roulette or 
dice or dominos. The women play at cards or dice. 
There are gambling houses for men only, for women 
only and for both. The players sit down in a circle in 
groups of five, six, seven or eight. Generally the game 
ends in a quarrel. The proverb says: wine makes friends, 
game makes foes. ‘The self-respecting men do not play 
for money. The gamesters (which nearly all the Chi- 
nese are) play till the 16th or 17th of the first moon; 
beyond that date play is not allowed and mandarins 
make a descent on the establishment. But of course 
there is much secret playing. Honest people begin to 
work about the 16th or 17th; teachers open their schools 
and workingmen resume their labors. 

The 15th of the first moon is a great feast day, cele- 
brated throughout China. In the morning many make 
a breakfast of fritters, crackers are fired off, offerings 
are made, incense is burned. After breakfast all go, in 
their best attire, to the pagoda to burn incense-sticks. 
The streets are full of people wishing to see the men 
who play for money or those who perform feats of skill. 
There are shows by equilibrists, dances and buffoons, 
and men on stilts. The stilt-play is given by young men 
sometimes dressed as women or as men with painted 
faces, false beards and costumes similar to those of the 
comic actors; those who represent women have feminine 
attire, as in the comedies, and wear a bonnet and head- 
dress. All are on stilts, three feet high. While they are 
moving around, gesticulating and making contortions, 
they are attended by men beating cymbals, gongs and 





drums. They go from place to place to give their exhi- 
bitions. In the evening lanterns, called /uteng, are 
lighted; there are fireworks and squibs, dragon's light- 
ning, etc., etc. 

The luteng are bits of hemp pith to one end of which 
is attached cotton dipped in oil. The bearers, followed 
by musicians and buffoons, pull down the cressets which 
are commonly said to be lighted for the dead. All those 
who die prematurely are not led by Yen-wang (the King 
of hell) to the inferior world. As they do not know the 
way they wander about the earth and throw everything 
into disorder; some look for revenge, some try to kill 
somebody so as to be reincarnated in his body; all strive 
to get their living by thieving and plundering or playing 
bad tricks. For these souls the /uteng are fixed on the 
road side, or on cross-roads, near wells, on the margin 
of ponds, on the rivers’ bank. There they burn a mo- 
ment and then go out. By their dim light the wander- 
ing souls may find their way to a reincarnation. Many 
other lanterns, round or square, and made of glass or of 
gauze, and lighted with oil or candles, are used on that 
night. The display of fireworks in the villages consists 
in filling an iron tube with a special kind of powder 
made of coal, brimstone, saltpetre and iron filings. When 
these are touched off flames burst out in the form of 
pear tree flowers. To construct the dragon a dragon’s 
hide, twelve feet long, is made of yellow cloth, scales are 
painted on it, a flaxen tail of tow is tied on and the whole 
is stretched on a frame of bamboo. Lanterns are lighted 
in the interior and the dragon is then hung upon poles, 
which ten men bear and move up and down and right 
and left to mimic the wriggling of a serpent. 

The dry boat is a sham boat made of bamboo, cov- 
ered with cloth. A man disguised like a woman seems 
to sit down in the boat. Only the upper part of his body 
is seen, while his feet reach the ground. By his side 
stands a man who, with a bamboo stick, seems to work 
the boat; at each pull the supposed woman bows right 
and left. In the equilibrists’ game two men carry a bar 
on which a man trying to keep his balance stands. He 
wears a short overcoat, a summer hat with an azerole 
instead of the official knob; he holds in his left hand a 
dead crow and in his right a torn fan of feathers and 
he tries to walk on the bar, pretending to stagger at each 
step, to the great joy of the spectators. 

On the 20th of the first moon, in all the tribunals, the 
seal is returned and laid on the table, the mandarins 
paying it the honors of the four salutations and the four 
usual prostrations. All the attendants and scribes are 
at their posts. When the mandarin has performed the 
rites he sits down, the attendants fall prostrate before 
him, saying: ‘May you obtain a degree of promotion!” 
Then they get up, go three times round the place, kneel 
down again and say: “May you rise like the sun!” They 
get up a second time, make the same evolutions, kneel 
down and say: “A great prosperity for the reappear- 
ance of the seal.” An inscription is then prepared in 





these words: “The sub-prefect, in the year — of the 
Emperor , on the 20th of the first moon, between 5 
and 7 in the morning, again took out the seal.” The 


paper is sealed and pasted on the left part of the second 
door of the tribunal. 

Such are the feasts and ceremonies around the Chi- 
nese New Year’s day, in the twelfth and first month of 
the moon. Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter -bring 
in their festivals an@ superstitious rites to which the 
people cling. 

I.. DAvrourT, s.J- 
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The Milwaukee Elections 


lhe issue at Milwaukee and over the entire country 
could not have been better described than in the single ar- 
gument advanced by the Milwaukee Sentinel on the day 
preceding the elections. Upon its first page was pic- 
tured in startling contrast the national banner, with its 
stars in their field of blue, and its stripes of red against 
the white, which spoke of all the blood that had been 
joyously and lavishly poured forth to preserve it un- 
stained as a heritage to all future generations—the flag 
which greedy capital and unscrupulous political intrigue 
may drag into disgrace, but which must be rescued trom 
them as from a national foe and only planted more 
firmly in our free American soil. Opposed to this was 
the fag of the French Commune, which can never be 
raised except upon the ruins of liberty and religion—the 
flag which Socialism has adopted as its own, together 
with all the ideals symbolized therein. Between these 
two were the simple letters, VS., which told the entire 
tale and explained more eloquently than many words 
could do the issue confronting the nation, no less than 
the Milwaukee voters. 

The Socialist defeat was decisive. Republicans and 
Democrats had combined on a_non-Partisan ticket, 
which elected its candidate for the office of Mayor, Dr. 
Gerhard A. Bading, by a plurality of 12,864 votes, and a 
majority of 11,802. Joseph Carney and Louis Kotecki, 
the non-Partisan candidates for Treasurer and Comp- 
troller, received even a larger vote, the latter polling a 
plurality of almost fourteen thousand. Headed by their 
Napoleon, [mil Seidel, and escorted by their Field Mar- 
shal Berger, twenty Socialists marched out of the city 
council. Of the Supervisors elected, seventeen are non- 
Partisan and only two are Sociabists, while even of the 
entire number of ward Aldermen only seven Socialists 


were reelected. The total vote of 74.326 is the largest 












ever cast in the city of Milwaukee, and the majority 
against Mayor Seidel’s administration is said to be un- 
precedented. ; 

Socialists have had the advantage of their own daily 
press to poison and deceive, if possible, even the minds 
of the judicious by its exaggerations, misrepresentations, 
and constant preaching of class-hatred. They have spent 
money for campaign purposes far in excess of that of 
their opponents, their total disbursements amounting to 
$7,826.93, while the expenditure of the non-Partisans 
was limited to $1,279.96. So likewise, in the same pro- 
portion, the total of the contributions received by the 
comrades has been $9,286.23; while the opposing cam- 
paign committee was confined to $3,223.00. Such are 
the accurate figures taken from the detailed reports of 
the County Clerk. Socialists, moreover, had the ad- 
vantage of a political machine, more perfect than any 
that. has ever existed in this country. They were in- 
trenched in power and used their advantage as only 
Socialists can. For three successive Sundays they 
brought to the door-of every house within the city of 
Milwaukee their unscrupulous literature. More than 
this, they had gathered together Socialist speakers from 
all parts of the country to help on this campaign, which 
was to demonstrate before the entire world the triumph- 
ant progress of Socialism. Instead, they have gone down 
to a well-merited and disastrous defeat. 

Socialism has had a fair fight and an open field in the 
great campaign which has ended in its defeat. The odds, 
as we have seen, were all on its own side. We have no 
reason, therefore, to be surprised that they polled a 
number of votes, even exceeding that gained by them in 
the preceding election, when Seidel marched triumph- 
antly into office. Yet it is likewise true that a far larger 
vote was cast in the present crisis, and that whereas 
Socialists received about 47 per cent. of the total -vote 
in 1910, they have this year been able to obtain only 41 
per cent. Thousands of city employees were morally 
coerced into casting a Socialist vote, for fear of “losing 
their job.” 

The final reason why Milwaukee has decided that two 
years of Socialist misrule have filled the cup of patience 
even to overflowing, may be gathered from the report 
of the Voters’ League, made public March 5, 1912. The 
impartiality of this document is beyond all dispute, and 
full credit is given for all the real and solid good like- 
wise accomplished by Socialists during their term of ad- 
ministration. It nevertheless has most serious accusations 
to bring, which must be made against Socialist rule 
wherever it is exercised. They deal with faults inherent 
in the system itself: 

“These officials have utterly failed to realize that they 
were elected to serve all the people. . . . The in- 
terests of their party have at all times been made para- 
mount to the welfare of Milwaukee and its citizens. To 
this end they foster the growth of class consciousness 
and aggressively promote class-hatred: they openly vio- 
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late the most fundamental principle of popular govern- 
ment—equality.” 


The Religious Garb 


All hai] to the noble and fearless Protestant gentle- 
men, patrons all of them of the Fort Yates School in 
North Dakota, who have affixed their names to a protest 
against the project of Indian Commissioner Valentine 
to drive the Sisters out of the Indian schools! Their 
names deserve to be recorded. They are B, Fiske, J. A. 
Stiles, C. E. Hoover, George S. Roberts, A. Colville, 
S. J. Hagg, W. H. Brown, R. Colville, W. Davidson, 
George Lennant, J. W. Culbertson, Anton Runbeck, G. 
W. Jones, Charles Duncan. In connection with this ac- 
tion it is interesting to note that one of the Protestant 
missionaries of that reservation, Rev. Dr. Beede, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was among the first to 
congratulate President Taft on his revocation of Com- 
missioner Valentine’s anti-garb order. 

In these days when the dress of women is so indecent, 
and when the civil authorities permit the almost utter 
absence of it in theatres and the shameful reproduction 
of such abominations in pictorial representations, not- 
withstanding the corruption of morais which such ex- 
hibitions are intended to produce, it is inconceivable why 
a garb which is emblematic of purity, piety, love of God, 
and heroic self-sacrifice in the cause of humanity, and 
which is worn by the noblest women on the face of the 
earth as a reminder of their consecration to God should 
be protested against, and plotted against, by any right- 
minded men, and especially by ministers of the Gospel. 
The rottenness of morals and the consequent decline, 
or rather the complete destruction of religion in the 
hearts of the white savages of our population, should 
inspire everyone to leave these noble women undisturbed 
in their endeavor to save the few wretched remnants of 
the red men, who are so anxious to accept their ministra- 
tions. -To pretend that this constantly recurring animosity 
against the religious garb of the Indian teachers is in the 
interests of religious liberty is rank hypocrisy. It is a 
blow at the very heart of religious liberty. 


First Mass in Manhattan 


The Order of Alhambra, which is affiliated to the 
Knights of Columbus, has received permission to affix a 
tablet to the New York Custom House, to commemorate 
the fact that the Sacrifice of the Mass was offered at that 
place in the year Ios. 

Naturally one asks: 
in New York?” Very likely it was, for though other 
priests had made their appearance in the old fort at the 
Battery, none of them enjoyed the same liberty as the 
chaplain of Governor Dongan in 1683. 

Forty years before that time a ragged and emaciated 
man stepped ashore from a ship that had just come down 


“Was this the first Mass celebrated 





from the Dutch fort at Albany. It was Isaac Jogues, 
who had been persuaded to escape after his thirteen 
months of captivity among the Mohawks. He was re- 
ceived with every demonstration of joy by the Dutch 
colonists, from Governor Kieft down to the humblest 
burgher. He remained there an entire month, living 
probably with hig friend the famous Protestant minister, 
Dominie Megapolensis, at what is now the corner ot 
Morris Street and Broadway, the site of the old Stevens 
House. He sat at the right hand of the Governor at 
dinner and was accorded every liberty in the colony, and 
shown every mark of respect. He met two Catholics 
there, the Portuguese wife of the Ensign of the Fort, 
and a stray Irishman from Maryland. But he could not 
celebrate Mass, for the fingers which had been anointed 
with the chrism of consecration had been eaten, or burned 
off, by the savages. He received permission from the 
Sovereign Pontiff to ascend the altar again, only after 
returning to Europe. Indeed, it is almost ridiculous to 
imagine Jogues in sacerdotal vestments at that time 
He arrived in the tattered bits of covering that he could 
pick up in the settlement at Albany, or on board ship, 
and the Governor had to give him something decent to 
wear. 

A year after another priest arrived, the heroic Bres- 
sani. He was in a more helpless and mangled condition 
even than Jogues. He also had been a prisoner among 
the Mohawks and had been ransomed by the Dutch. 
but as he had only one of his fingers left there was, of 
course, no question of his officiating at the altar. Like 
Jogues, he remained an entire month in Manhattan, and 
was then sent across the ocean with a remarkably cordial 
and almost affectionate safe-conduct from Governor 
Kieft, who was rude to others but always sympathetic 
and kind to Catholic priests. 

In 1654 a third Jesuit appeared in New York, the 
intrepid Le Moyne, who had been all through the bloody 
scenes with de Brébeuf at Lake Huron. “He came,” 
writes Megapolensis, “on the invitation of the Papists 
living in Manhattan, and especially of some French 
privateers, who had arrived in the port bringing with 
them a good prize.” 

Did he at least say Mass in New York? Very prob- 


ably not. He had been sent down from Quebec to con- 


‘ ciliate the Mohawks, and as he knew that at every moment 


he was in danger of being tomahawked, he is not likely 
to have run the risk of leaving any of the sacred vessels 
in the hands of the savages. Besides, on his way down 
to the Indian town his canoe had capsized, and appar- 
ently he arrived among the red men with little else than 
the clothes on his back. Subsequently, when he fled back 
to Canada to escape being murdered, he had not even 
food enough to support him on his journey. He had 
foreseen all these contingencies, and in all probability did 
not burden himself with any ecclesiastical impedimenta. 
Moreover, in the few days he remained at New York, 
he was engaged in a theological battle with Dominie 
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Megapolensis, who had not the same affection for him as 
for Jogues. Indeed, he denounced Le Moyne’s story of 
the Onondaga salt springs as “a Jesuit lie,” and was 
kept busy proving to his flock that he was not going to 
turn Jesuit. As a matter of fact, however, he had 
abandoned the faith in Holland when he was a boy. 

Such were the ecclesiastical visitors to New York prior 
to the accession of Governor Dongan. The Knights of 
the Alhambra do not say that his chaplain celebrated the 
first Mass that was ever said on Manhattan Island. Pos- 
sibly they might have written that on their tablet. but 
in such memorials it is better to be on the safe side. 


St. Patrick a Scotch Presbyterian? 


A correspondent asks us, seriously, to refute a Mon- 
treal preacher who claimed last St. Patrick’s Day that 
the Irish Apostle was a Scotch Presbyterian, though an 
Anglican in doctrine and Baptist in practice, and that he 
was not commissioned by Pope St. Celestine. We could 
refer him on this latter point to two Protestants of high 
repute, Professor Bury (“Life of St. Patrick’’) and Dr. 
Douglas Hyde (“Literary History of Ireland’’), and to 
Cardinal Moran’s article on St. Patrick in “The Catholic 
Encyclopedia”; but perhaps a more pertinent answer 
would be that of Father Burke to the same contention: 
“If St. Patrick was a Protestant preacher, how is it we 
never hear about his wife?” 

Another correspondent, with a Scotch name, complains, 
while otherwise appreciative, that our editorial on St. 
Patrick leaves the saint’s birthplace in doubt, whereas 
he was certainly a Scotchman, born at Dumbarton, near 
the present town of Kilpatrick. Most of his later bio- 
graphers deem it most probable that this was his birth- 
place, and it is very likely, though not absolutely demon- 
strable ; but if this were so, he might have been a Roman, 
Briton, Pict, Caledonian, but not a Scotchman. The 
country was not called, nor had a right to be called 
Scotia or Scotland until several centuries later, when the 
Scoti or Irish colonists had thoroughly mastered it, and 
placed their kings upon its throne. General Butler’s 
“Light of the West” shows that St. Patrick, whose father 
was a Roman soldier, might have been born either in 
Gaul or North Britain, that he probably lived before his 


. . . . . ' 
capture in Caledonia, and immediately after his escape 


in his family’s permanent residence in Gaul. But to him 
may be applied what was said in reference to another 
glory of Ireland: “An Irishman might have been born 
anywhere.” 


‘‘The Terrible Meek’’ 


Princes, potentates and powers, ecclesiastical and civil, 
from the Pope down to the country parson, and from the 
Kaiser down to the local magistrate, are said to have 
received from its author, Charles Rann Kennedy, a com- 
plimentary copy of “The Terrible Meek, A One-Act 








Stage Play for Three Voices; to be Played in Dark- 
ness.” No tidings have come as yet of any revolution 
in the attitude of mankind toward war, domination and 
empire, as a result of reading the book, nor need we 
expect any immediately. For observations on such sub- 
jects from a Roman legionary, with a cockney accent and 
from a centurion, with a turn for moralizing, are not 
likely to alter violently the world’s ideas. As to the 
propriety of having this conversation take place at the 
foot of the Cross, critics may differ. But Catholics can 
have but one opinion regarding the portrayal of Christ’s 
Mother as an ignorant peasant woman, guilty of a 
solecism in nearly every sentence she speaks, and glad 
to be assured by the centurion that her Son’s life was 
not a failure, and loth to pardon those who caused His 
death. Though poor, was not “Our Lady” of royal 
lineage, “full of grace” and of unwavering faith? 
Even if this play, with its ungrammatical title, had _re- 
mained a book merely, these strictures had been well 
deserved. But what should be said when we find the 
play, just as written, being acted in a New York theatre, 
and ending with a vivid representation of the scene on 
Calvary ? 

Nor is this all. Many theatre managers, out of re- 
verence for Our Saviour’s Passion, omit all per- 
formances on Good Friday, but “The Terrible Meek,” 
being considered, according to its Hebrew press agent, 
“peculiarly suited for presentation on that day,” was 
played both afternoon and evening, along with a pagan 
drama of questionable propriety, translated from the 
Chinese. Between indecency and _ irreverence the 
American stage is certainly being brought to a pitiful 
pass. 


Theology in Exchange for ‘‘Punch’’ 


The Guardian, an Anglican newspaper, conducts a 
book selling and exchange column, in which we read of 
a clergyman who would like to exchange his monthly and 
quarterly theological magazines for Punch every week. 

Here is Punch’s opportunity—a picture of the clergy- 
man who subscribes for Anglican periodicals, yet yearns 
for Punch, and of the other, penitent perhaps for his 
frivolity, sending away Punch every week, and prepar- 


ing himself for the theological magazines that will arrive 


towards the end of the month. 

The modern psychologist has his chance here, too. He 
could give us an interesting, if not valuable, study of 
the mentality of the clergyman hungry for Punch, yet 
too high-principled to subscribe; taking in theological 
magazines and reviews through a sense of professional 
duty, but who would be enly too glad to see their plain 
faces replaced by the cover with the fool’s cap, the great 
hook-nose, and old dog Toby, one of the Englishman’s 
longest memories; and of that of the less conscientious 


ome to whom theological publishers appeal in vain, who | 


reads his Punch every week, suffering nevertheless in his 
conscience for the delighting of his imagination. 
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Here one with experience of Anglican periodicals re- 
bukes us for shallowness. “The clergyman who offers 
the exchange is a humorist,” says he, “and should another 
be found to accept it, he will be a humorist, too. Punch 
is humorous; so are Anglican newspapers and magazines. 
But the two humors differ. Punch intends to be humor- 
ous: the Anglican periodical is humorous unintentionally. 
The matter of the humor differs also.”” He adds, that he 
enjoys Punch, and finds the humor of—say the Guardian 
—at least as delightful. We hope that the clergyman 
who wants to satisfy his appetite for both kinds will soon 
meet a kindred spirit among the subscribers to Punch. 
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A reviewer in the Evening Post, commenting on a 
book entitled, “The Religion Worth Having,’ written 
as becomes our topsy-turvy times, by no less a person 
than a Harvard Professor of Economics, observes that 
hitherto the world has been under the impression that 
“the religion worth having is the religion that is true.” 
But owing to the light that has burst from Professor 
Carver’s volume, it is now plain that the “religion worth 
having is simply the religion which makes men good 
economic producers.” That religion is the best, accord- 
ing to the economist, “which would build up a prosperous 
and powerful community which would support more 
life and support it more comfortably than any other.” 
So “the present problem of the Protestant Church hav- 
ing brought its adherents to prosperity, is to ‘hold them 
true to the productive life.’ ”’ 

“Doubtless, however,” the reviewer concludes, 
“there will be those who will call to mind certain 
prophets who were stoned and sawn asunder, who 
wandered in caves and holes of the earth, who ap- 
peared to have found a religion worth having, even 
though they made no acres more fertile and added 
nothing to the world’s trade. The holy man of 
Assisi may not altogether have been forgotten, who 
as poor served the poor, and there may be those 
who will recall that a religion which has approved 
itself to many as quite worth having has had for 

e its symbol, not a full dinner pail, nor a work bench— 
to use Professor Carver’s sign for his philosophy of 
life—but a cross.” 


That one of the notes of the true Church is com- 
mercial prosperity has long been the secret conviction, 
no doubt, of many Protestants, but it was left for Pro- 
fessor Carver to expound the doctrine unblushingly. 
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We call the attention of our readers to an interesting 
letter on Separate Catholic Schools in Canada, from the 
Hon. Richard William Scott, Secretary of State in the 
late Liberal Administration of Sir Wilfred Laurier. 
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Some political arithmetician, no doubt on ihe Opposi- 
tion side, has calculated that counting up abl the salaries 
paid to M. Falliéres as deputy, senator, minister and 
president, he has cost France, which does not seem to 








have profited much by his services, the sum of 9,399,535 
francs. 
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Ponce de Leon in Florida 


It was in 1599 that Antonio de Herrera, “chief annalist of 
the Indies,” received from the royal censors the authoriza- 
tion to print his “History of the West Indies.” In chapter 
ten, book nine, of the first decade, he writes “Of the Voyage 
of Juan Ponce de Leon, Northward from the Island of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, and the Discovery of Florida, and Why 
it was so called.” 

“Finding himself out of government office, and seeing that 
he: was rich, Juan Ponce de Leon decided to do something 
to gain renown and increase his wealth; and as there was 
a report that there were lands lying to the northward, he 
resolved to go thither to make discoveries, for which pur- 
pose he equipped three vessels with victuals, armed men, and 
sailors, these being the chief necessaries for discovery. He 
left the island on Thursday afternoon, March 3, 1512, sailing 
from the harbor of San German. He went to the watering 
station; there to set his course. At night he stood forth to 
sea, his course being northwest by north, and the vessels 
had made a run of eight leagues by sunrise. They went on 
sailing, and on the fourteenth of the month they reached 
Guanahani, which is twenty-seven degrees, forty minutes, 
latitude, where they repaired a ship. 

“They sailed thence on a northwesterly course, and on 
Sunday, March 27, which was the feast of Easter, which 
is commonly called the feast of flowers, “Pascua Florida,” 
they saw an island and they did not explore it; and on 
Monday, the twenty-eighth day, they ran fifteen leagues on 
the same course, and om Wednesday, in like manner; and 
then, with bad weather, until April 2, running west by 
northwest, the water growing more shallow until it was 
nine fathoms at one league from land in latitude thirty 
degrees and eight minutes. They skirted the coast in search 
of a harbor, and at night they cast anchor in eight fathoms 
of water. And thinking that this land was an island, they 
called it Florida, because it had a very pretty view of many 
green groves and it was low and level; and also, because 
they discovered it in the season of the flowery feast, Juan 
Ponce wished to name it in keeping with these reasons. He 
went ashore to explore and take possession. 

“On Friday, the eighth, they set sail on the same tack, 
and on Saturday, they set their course one point east of 
south, and sailing thus until April 20, they discovered some 
Indian huts, where they cast anchor; and on the following 
day, when all three vessels were sailing inshore with a good 
breeze, they saw a current, and instead of going forward they 
were borne backward, and at last they realized that the cur- 
rent was stronger than the breeze. The two vessels nearest 
shore cast anchor, but the current was so strong that it 
twisted the cables; and the third vessel, which was a brig, 
and was further out to sea, either could not find bottom or 
did not notice the current, and it was swept out of sight, the 
day being clear and calm. On Sunday, May 8, they 
doubled the Florida cape, which they called Cape Corrientes, 
because the water flows so fast that it holds back the vessels, 
even when they have all sails set. It is certain that, 
besides the principal object of Juan Ponce de Leon in making 
the voyage, he went to discover the fountain of Bimini and 
a river in Florida, giving credence to the Indians in Cuba 
and Hispaniola, who said that old men who bathed in it or 
in the river becamie yuutaful once ‘more. . .»Aithougn 
this voyage was ot little'benefit to Juar Ponce, it gave him 
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ourage to present himself at court and ask land grants for 
the territory which he had discovered, thinking it was an 
sland, and this persuasion remained for some years. 
In 1521, being in San Juan de Puerto Rico, he decided to fit 
eut two ships on which he spent a great part of his sub- 
stance; and he went with them to Florida, which was still 
believed to be an island, ‘to make sure,’ as he says in his 
letters, ‘whether it was the mainland.’ And having landed in 
Florida, after a tempestuous voyage, the Indians sallied forth 
to resist him, and, fighting obstinately, they killed some of 
his men and wounded him in the thigh, and with the men he 
had left he returned to Cuba, where he ended his days.” 

D. P. S. 





The Jesuit Reductions in Paraguay 


l‘ather Pablo Hernandez, S.J., is now in Barcelona, Spain, 
ngaged in preparing for publication the results of his years 
f patient research in the history of the Missions of Para- 
vuay. His “Organizacién de las Doctrinas Guaranies de la 
Compania de Jesus” is now in press. This work, which will 
e published in two quarto volumes, each of about seven 
1undred pages, promises to shed much light upon many ob- 
scure portions of the history of the famous Jesuit Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay. In the advanced pages of the introduction 
to the work, kindly placed at the writer’s disposal by the 
imiable historian, Father Hernandez explains that the object 
if his research has not been to write what has been told by 
l‘athers Techo, Lozano, and Charlevoix, or in the more com- 
plete work of Father Muriel, but rather to show the interior 
life and spirit of the Reductions. Consequently the work 
should be of absorbing interest. The institutions established 
by the Jesuits, the municipal government, the family spirit, 
the occupations, art and architecture, religious spirit and 
practices, the relations of the missions with the Spanish 
colonies, and the grade of civilization, etc., are to be ex- 
plained in the light of existing documents. 

Father Hernandez began his search for unedited documents 
in the archives of Buenos Aires, Argentina, and in the 
Asuncion in Paraguay. Despite the fact that all the papers 
belonging to the exiled Jesuits had been ordered to be sent 
to Spain, he found many interesting and valuable documents 
for his work. The Archives and National Library of Rio 
de Janeiro were next explored and with rich results. Then 
followed a year and a half of fruitful labors in Seville, and 
in that veritable treasure-house of American documents, El 
Archivo General de Indias. Long and patient research among 
the manuscripts of the Bollandists, and in the various archives 
in Madrid, in Brussels, in Munich, and diligent labor in the 
Vatican Secret Archives, in the archives of the Gest, and in 
the “Fondo gesuitico” of the Biblioteca Vittorio Emmanuele 
yielded abundant material for his history. However, his in- 
vestigations did not yet end. He continued his search for 
the old mission papers in those Italian cities which had re- 
ceived the exiled Jesuits. From Europe he passed to Chile, 
Rolivia and Peru. In the rich “Archivo de los Jesuitas” of 
the National Library in Santiago de Chile nearly five hundred 
folio volumes of Jesuit papers were carefully studied by him. 

In 1901, 1903 and 1904 he dedicated his time and labor to 
another very practical phase of his historical work. He 
plunged into the virgin forests of South America, and far 
from railroad and town studied, one by one, the ruins of the 
thirty towns built by the Jesuit missionaries. It is the inner 
story of these monumental works of patience and endurance 
which Father Hernandez has labored so long and diligently 
to make clear to the public. Gustavo Gili, Barcelona, is the 
‘publisher’ of -this* bngergsting, history, - and promises the work 
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Bellarmin et la Bible Sixto-Clémentine, étude et documents 
inédits. Par le R. P. Xavier-Marie Le Bacneter. Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1911; price, 5 francs. 

This is the third volume of the “Etudes de Théologie His- 
torique” which the professors of the Institut Catholique de 
Paris have undertaken as a supplementary set to the “Biblio- 
theque de Théologie Historique.” The new set of studies 
will be made up of monographs containing an intensive study 
of special texts, most points of history of dogmas and tech- 
nical theological data. In the volume under consideration, 
Father Le Bachelet, Professor of Theology in the Jesuit 
Scholasticate of the Provinces of France and Lyons at Ore 
Place in England, continues his studies in Bellarmin. His 
“Votum Bellarmini de Immaculata B. V. M. Conceptione” 
(Paris, 1905); “Bellarmin avant son Cardinalat” (Paris, 1911) ; 
the article Bellarmin in “Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique” 
(Paris, 1903); together with several articles in the Etudes on 
the same great. theologian make Father Le Bachelet stand 
out as the most thorough and intensive student of Bellarmin 
that has written up to this time. 

Half of his work is taken up with twenty-five documents 
bearing upon the issue (pp. 104-201). In his study of the 
part Bellarmin took in the publication of the “Sixto-Clémen- 
tine Bible,” the author establishes beyond a doubt the au- 
thenticity of a much-disputed dissertation written by the car- 
dinal between 1586 and (591. Herein it is defended that the 
Vulgate is free from errors in matters of faith and morals, 
should alone be used as the basis of public disquisitions, and 
yet may contain errors in matters outside the range of faith 
and morals. Of great importance to Scripture scholars are 
the documents bearing upon the work of Bellarmine in the 
revision of the Vulgate of the rather excitable Sixtus V. 
Protestants are wont at times to accuse Bellarmine of false- 
hood. Those opposed to the beatification of the Venerable 
Servant of God, and, of late, the Abbé Turmel (Révue du 
clerge Francais. 1 Dec, 1904, 15 Jan. 1907) have said that at 
least there was insincerity in the cardinal’s preface to our 
Clementine Vulgate. Father Le Bachelet makes good his 
defense of the sincerity of that preface, wherein Bellarmine 
says the bull was not infallible in which Sixtus V promulgated 
his Vulgate and the Pope had intended himself to correct the 
mistakes of his edition. Watter DruM, S.J 

First and Last. By Ii. Bettoc. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.25 

For such a voluminous writer Mr. Belloc’s books are re- 
markably fresh and interesting. Owing to his French-English 
parentage, his enthusiastic Catholicism, his experiences a? a 
soldier and as a traveler, and owing especially to his reading 
and reseaches in the domain of history, he has had singular 
success ix. producing at short intervals of time a series of 
stimulating books, and this volume of essays is no exception. 
The forty titles in “First and Last” cover a wide range of 
subjects. When the author writes “On Cheeses,” for example, 
he displays a vast erudition on their varieties and merits, and 
the essay abounds in Lamb-like reflections about the ethical 
and historical influences traceable to cheese. Not long after 
follows a paper on “Historical Evidence,” in which the prac- 
tical soldier comes out in the manner he answers the old 
enquiry: “Why did not the Prussians charge at Valmy?” 
For he went to that battle-field “after three days’ rain, as the 
allies did,” and learned that “the site of the old Valmy mill, 
which is as hard as a brick in summer (when the experts 
visit it), is a marsh of the worst under an autumn drizzle; 
no one could have charged.” As for these easy-chair chron- 
iclers of Napoleon’s campaigns, Mr. Belloc delights in proving 
from a soldier’s experience the absurdity of their statements. 

“On the Decline of the Book,” another excellent essay, the 
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author shows how “so-called history” is written. Alfred the 
Great, for instance, will be called the “teller of truth,” but 
“he will not go to Mass.” In writing “On Error,” Mr. Belloc 
shows what a tremendous influence mere words like “Science” 
and “The Best Modern Criticism” exert to-day over the gen- 
He has essays too in a lighter vein like “The 
Game of Cards,” ones that are a little eerie like “The Reveil- 
lon” and “The End of the World,” and some brim full of 
enlightenment like “The Eye Openers” and “On the Reading 
of History.” No one indeed can read “First and Last” 
through without great profit and amusement. W. D. 


eral reader. 





Catholic 
The 


Fireside Messages. Adapted for Reading in 
Homes. By the Rev. E. J. Devine, S.J. Montreal: 
“Canadian Messenger. $1.50. 

In his preface the author of these fifty essays tells tis he 
has gathered them into a volume “first of all to provide 
mental food for Catholics who do not reflect enough, per- 
haps, on matters which have a bearing on eternity; and 
secondly, to encourage the custom of spiritual reading around 
Catholic firesides, a custom almost forgotten in an age given 
over to novels and newspapers.” Father Devine’s book is 
well suited for this purpose as his essays are short, timely 
and practical. “Catholic Motherhood,” “Training the Little 
Ones,” “Christian Education,” “Secret Societies,” “Books and 
Reading” are the subjects of good papers, and in “Ideal 
Catholic Homes,” the opening essay of the volume, the author 
well shows that as “Civil Society must go to the family for 
its kings and subjects, its leaders and statesmen, its adminis- 
trators of justice; for all who work for its preservation and 
betterment,” and since it is to the Catholic home likewise, 
“that the Church must go for the rank and file of her clergy, 
her pontiffs, her defenders,” it is of the highest importance 
that the spirit of God, not that of the world should pervade 


and preserve the ideal home. > © 3 


Memoir of Reverend William McDonald. By a Sister of 
Mercy. Manchester: Mount St. Mary’s. Price $1. 

The life of this hard working and sterling priest will interest 
ind edify both clergy and laity. It is a simple tale of forty- 
three years of toil and self-sacrifice. Ordained in 1842, Father 
McDonald was a short time curate in Boston and then went 
to the scene of his apostolic labors,—the turbulent Know- 
Nothing town of Manchester, N. H. Out of 23,000 inhabitants 
only 600 were Catholics. One priest, Father Daly, ministered 
to the spiritual needs of the Church in New Hampshire and 
The young Irish priest, the subject of 
He 
set himself heartily to his task. The Catholic poor responded 
to his zeal,—responded spiritually and financially. Within a 
year he had collected funds enough for the building of a 
church. He saw his parish grow in numbers and in devoted- 
ness; he witnessed the splitting up of that parish and other 
parishes in the city, until Manchester became almost a Cath- 
olic city like the other large New England towns. To the 
beloved people of his charge, “Father Mac,” as they called 
him, was ever the same,—filled with zeal, untiring in toil for 
God’s glery, most austere to himself and most tender-hearted 
to others, the guardian of innocent girls, the support of the 
poor, the comforter of all who had need of his strong hand 
Watter DruM, S.J. 


most of Vermont. 
this sketch, was the first to fix his abode in Manchester. 


and firm will and tender heart. 

The Credibility of the Gospel. By Mer. Pierre BAtIFFoL. 
Translated by Rev. G. C. H. Potten, S.J. New York: Loneg- 
mans, Green & Co. 

In the beginning of 1910 Mgr. Batiffol delivered a series of 
lectures under the patronage of the Bishop of Versailles 
against an attack om the Gospels by the Hebrew, Solomon 





Reinach. Reinach’s book was entitled “Orpheus”; so when 
Mer. Batiffol published his lectures he did so under the title 
“"Orpheus’ et L’Evangile.” Reinach has not made in England 
the sensation he had stirred in On the other hand 
Mgr. Batiffol’s work has a value quite independent of the 
attack which occasioned it. Hence Father Pollen has given 
his translation its more general title. 

Some view the attacks of Rationalists on Holy Scriptur« 
with fear and trembling, so much being made of the enemy's 
learning and the iron exactitude of his criticism. To such 
Mgr. Batiffol’s book will bring relief; for it shows that Esop s 
fable is as true to-day as ever, and that the terrific roars from 
under the lion’s skin come from an animal very different from 
the king of beasts. Whatever may be said in favor of the 
rationalistic criticism, this stands against making it negligibl 
in practice, that it not only begs the question, by assuming 
that inspiration is impossible and, therefore,allowing nothing 
to the Divine Author of Sacred Scripture, but also takes for 
granted a theory of human action contrary to all experience 
Having determined that under certain circumstances men 
should have acted in a certain way, the Rationalist looks to 
have them carry out his theory like calculating machines when 
the handle is pulled, leaving no room for free will which we 
all know upsets calculation continually. 

Mgr. Batiffol’s work is an example too of the futility of 
being too ready to yield to Rationalists in matters apparently 
innocuous. He published his lectures in the summer of 1910. 
In April, 1911, Father Pollen’s translation passed the diocesan 
censorship, and on June 19, 1911, the Biblical Commission pub- 
lished its answers concerning St. Matthew’s Gospel, which 


France. 


make much of the lecture on the Gospels (pp. 118-158) un- 
trustworthy. H. W. 
The Workers are Few. Translated by Rev. Josern F. 


McGuincuey, D.D., from the Italian of Rev. PAoto MANNA, 
M.Ap. Boston: Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
This excellent book ought certainly to have the effect of 
making the workers in the missions which are now so mar 
velously extended all over the world many instead of few 
The way in which modern enterprise and modern inventive 
genius have battered down barriers and abolished space have 
made it almost an easy thing for the missionaries of our 
days to spread the gospel from one end of the world to the 
other. How different the ocean seems to be now from what 
it was when the first apostles who came to America were 
four or five months on their perilous journey from Europe! 
Now you fly over the waves in almost as many days, and 
the savages that have to be dealt scarcely seem as 
blood-thirsty as those of olden times. The State no longer 
cooperates with the Church in preaching the Gospel, but 
even the remote tribes have a wholesome dread of punish- 
ment by the various Powers of the world if the white mis- 
sionaries are murdered. The book is an effort to awaken an 
enthusiasm all through Christendom for this kind of work. 
It seeks to inaugurate a crusade not of steel-clad warriors, 
but of self-sacrificing priests and brothers and nuns. It is 
an appeal mainly to those who are not in religious orders 
to undertake the apostolate. The characteristics of this vo 
cation are discussed, as are also the difficulties attending it 
The objections against leaving home are answered, and the 
means to be employed in ensuring success are all indicated 
in a series of very interesting chapters. The book cannot fail 
to arouse a spirit of zeal in seminaries, and will certainly 
enkindle ambition in the hearts of the young clerics to do 
something more for God than to fill the comparatively com- 


with 


fortable places which they are perhaps looking forward 
to at home. The book, which Dr. McGlinchey has so weil 
translated, ought to be widely circulated. e 2 2 
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If Mr. George Hodges, the author of a children’s book 
called “Saints and Heroes,” which Henry Holt and Com- 
pany publish, really believes that he is giving his young 
readers true portraits of the Fathers and Founders, it is to 


be hoped that he has not yet finished his studies in Church: 


history, for he has much to learn. It is rather hard on such 
saints as Bernard and Dominic to be set beside “heroes” 
like Huss and Wycliff, to be sure, but no unusual power of 
“visualizing” history is perhaps to be expected of an author 
who gravely volunteers the information that “The theory 
that sin could be committed without fear of punishment by 
paying the Church to save the sinner from the pain which he 
deserved, encouraged men to sin.” 

P. Tequi, Libraire-Editeur, 52 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, has 
sent out a half-dozen attractive two-franc books of sermons 
and conferences which should appeal to Catholics who can 
read French. In M. l’Abbé Camus’ “L’Education Chré- 
tienne,” for instance, parents would find much to help them; 
“J'ai Perdu la Foi,” a translation from the Spanish of Padre 
\mado, S.J., is a good book to give an unbeliever, while 
“Ya-t-il un Dieu?” by Henri Hugon, treats of the historical 
proof of the immortality of the soul. The theory and prac- 
tice of “La Contemplation” is discussed by Pére Lamballe, 
the Eudist, “L’Education Eucharistique” is J. C. Froussolle’s 
book of instructions on Holy Communion, and “Conseils a 
une Amie” is a new edition of Mme. de Puisieux’s pious re- 
flections, But “L’Eternité des Peines de l’Enfer dans Saint 
\ugustin” is a larger and more recondite work by Achille 
Lehaut, a doctor of theology, who has gone through the 
great African Father’s writings on everlasting punishment 
and gathered the proofs into this volume. It is published 
by Gabriel Beauchesne & Cie, Rue de Rennes, 117, Paris. 





One of the many wise remarks of the late Cardinal Sa- 
tolli while he was Delegate Apostolic at Washington was 
that we ought not to speak too lightly of the sages of 
former times, for we should thereby expose ourselves to 
the merciless thrusts of the thinkers of future ages, who 
would undoubtedly pick many flaws in what we are now 
pleased to call our profound science. Time was when self- 
satisfied sciolists contemptuously spoke of the so-called 
Dark Ages as a period of intellectual poverty and stagna- 
tion; while those with sufficient ability, industry and hon- 
esty to delve in the records of the past and to make known 
the fruits of their researches have marveled at what was 
accomplished under adverse conditions by painstaking stu- 
dents and investigators in those same “Dark Ages.” Doctor 
lames J. Walsh, dean of the Fordham University School of 
Medicine, gives us in “Old-time Makers of Medicine,” Ford- 
ham University Press, the gist of what may now be easily 
known of those noble men and women who, up to the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, studied and experimented for 
the sake of restoring or preserving the health of their fel- 
low men. What they attempted and what they accomplished 
would tend to confirm once more that dictum: The Dark 
\ges, though in themselves ablaze with intellectual light, 
are indeed dark to us, owing to our ignorance of the times 
thus mistakenly styled. Though every chapter contains 
much food for thought, that on Medieval Women Physicians 
will, to our mind, come as a distinct surprise to many who 
fancy that they know woman's place in history and in the 
whole scheme of creation, 


“Under the Rose,” by Felicia Curtis, is an entertaining 
volume in which, grouped around Queen Elizabeth, are Top- 
eliffe, Cecil and others of the same type who finally get 
Francis Burdon, an uncompromising Catholic. within their 





toils. Sybil Barret’s devotion to her betrothed through 
many thrilling scenes, and her strong character make her 
also a staunch adherent of the ancient Faith, but cause 
estrangement from her father, a follower of the new reli- 
gion. The story ends on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
where the hero awaits with Sybil his wife the coming of 
happier times in England. Unlike so many modern novels, 
the book offers its readers the inspiration of noble lives and 
high ideals. $1.60, the price B. Herder charges for the vol- 
ume, is a litle excessive. 


“Spoiling the Divine Feast,” by Father De Zulueta, S.J., 
and “Simple Instructions for the First Communion of Very 
Young Children,” a translation from the French, are two 
little books which will assist parents, teachers and pastors 
in carrying out the provisions of the Supreme Pontiff’s de- 
cree on the early and frequent Communion of children. 
Father Zulueta reminds his readers that the main thing 
achieved by communicating often “is to accumulate a plen- 
tiful store of Sacramental graces in the child against the 
critical time when passions will awake and reach their in- 
evitable crisis. What we want is that these still innocent 
souls be preserved in God’s grace constantly and not inter- 
mittently and free from the only kind of deadly sin that is 
at all likely to ravish these little ones, that of sensual pas- 
sion.” Both books may be had at Benziger’s. 





Mother Salome has gathered into a volume for little children 
four dozen stories “Told in the Twilight.” The tales are short 
and interesting and full of adroitly turned lessons. The price of 
the book is eighty-five cents and the publishers are Benziger Bros. 


Among the pamphlets and little prayer books recently 
published is Father J. M. Selen’s “Duty of Happiness,” with 
its lessons of confidence in God, and “Suffer Little Chil- 
dren to Come Unto Me,” which is written in such simple 
language those preparing for their First Communion can 
understand it. Each is sold by B. Herder for fifteen cents. 
“Missal Gems” is a translation of the Mass prayers that 
Father Joseph O'Reilly of Los Angeles, Cal., has arranged 
for children. It is sold by the compiler for $3.50 a hundred. 
“Dem Sterne Nach” is a little German prayer-book edited 
by a Benedictine and published by Benziger Bros., while 
from F. Brendecke, 335 Adams street, Brooklyn, comes a 
copy of a “Prayer-Book and Hymnal” for children that is now 
in its 130th thousand. 

[In a sheaf of pamphlets and little books the reviewer has 
received are Father James Goggin’s “Christian Science and 
Catholic Teaching,” a good refutation of Eddyism, published 
by the Ave Maria Press; from Benzigers’, “The Catholic 
Faith,” a compendium of Christian Doctrine authorized by the 
Holy Father; from St. Antony's College, Santa Barbara, “My 
Lady Poverty,” a five-act metrical drama by F. D. Gliebe, 
O.F.M., about the conversion of St. Francis of Assisi; from 
Washbourne’s, “Communion Prayers for Little Children,” 
an illustrated booklet which a Notre Dame nun has made at- 
tractive for boys and girls who go to the altar often, and 
from Frederick Pustet, a little book in Latin, “De Vita 
Regulari,’ written for the use of religious by Bonaventura 
Rebstock, O.S.B. 


Though “The Fugitives” is a novel that Longmans, Green 
& Co. are listing among books for Catholics, it is not a novel 
we can praise. The author, Margaret Fletcher, would per- 
haps entice into reading a story with a Catholic heroine, those 
who demand “a slice of life” as the phrase runs, in the books 
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they buy. But the “Latin Quarter,’ with its contempt for 
conventions, its scorn of creeds, its rascals and its models, 
is not a suitable setting for “Patricia,” even if she does reject 
in a strong scene a suitor who has divorced his wife, nor does 
the fact that “Stephanie” finally avows her belief in God, 
condone her figuring so often in compromising situations. 


A very interesting literary discovery has been made by the 
Abbé Dubois, the principal of the Jacques Cartier Normal 
School of Montreal. It is a work composed by Father 
Chastelain, one of the saintly companions of Father de 
Brébeuf, in the Indian missions of what was then far away 
Lake Huron. The book is in Latin, and is called “Affectus 
amantis Christum Jesum, seu Exercitium Amoris erga Dom- 
inum Nostrum pro tota Hebdomada.” Its date is 1648, that is, 
one year before the martyrdom of de Brébeuf and Lalemant. 
How he contrived to write it in such surroundings is so in- 
comprehensible that Father Felix Martin, S.J., who was the 
first to revive the study of the old Jesuit Missions and who 
knew all about the difficulties of the situation, refused 
to believe that there was any such book, but Father Sommer- 
vogel, the continuator of de Backer’s “Bibliothéque de la 
Compagnie de Jésus,” said he had it in his hand. This was in 
Europe and it was not supposed that any copy could be found 
in America until the indefatigable Abbé Dubois discovered the 
treasure, Of course it is part of the wreck of the old Jesuit 
College of Quebec. It is dedicated to the “Sodalists of the 
World.” It consists of one quarto volume, and has 483 pages 
apart from the title and dedicatory pages, the foreword to 
the readers, and the table of contents. ‘ 

Father Chastelain is one of the very attractive figures of 
the old Missions. Though living for years in the midst of 
danger, he never succeeded in gaining the crown of martyr- 
dom, though he longed for it constantly, but he was a saint 
for all that. He came to America with Jogues and Garnier, 
and was the most affectionate friend of the latter. After the 
dispersion of the Hurons he returned ta Quebec, and was 
Spiritual Father of the College and confessor of the Hospital 
Nuns until 1680. 





The announcement of the death of Miss Marion J. Browne, 
whose penname was “Marion Brunowe,” will cause a very 
painful surprise to the many friends of that facile and prolific 
writer of juvenile stories. She began her life work almost 
immediately after graduating from Mount St. Vincent-on- 
the-Hudson. Year after year she furnished new material for 
publication until she had more than twelve volumes to her 
credit, besides contributing a great number of articles te 
magazines. We are told that she has left behind her 
amount of unpublished manuscripts. Besides her in- 
literary work, she was unsparing of herself in many 
which she either directed or assisted. 
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Irish Folk History Plays. By Lady Gregory. First and Second Series. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Terrible Meek. $y Charles Rann Kennedy. New York: Harper & 
Bros. Net $1.00. 

Our Heavenly Guest. A Manual of Prayers for General Use. With 


Special Devotions and Exercises for Children’s Holy Communion. Com- 
iled by the Rev. Bonaventure Hammer, O.F.M New York: Frederick 
ustet & Co. 

An American Missionary. 
Tudge, S.J., by Rev. Charles J. Judge, S.S. 
nence, Cardinal Gibbons. Third Edition. 
Foreign Mission Society. 
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P. Powell. Northampton: Bridgman & Lyman. Net 50 cents. 

Manalive. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York: The John Lane. Co. 
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New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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Gertrude Capen Whitney. Boston: 
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One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. 
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EDUCATION 


An editorial review of the report of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Learning (1910) in the Popular Scienc. 
Monthly (Vol. 76, pp. 414-415) has this reference to the man) 
recommendations made by the President of the Foundation’s 
Trustees, Dr. Pritchett: “Some are in themselves good and 
some are bad, but all bad tu so far as they come from that 
source, for there is an implicit threat everywhere that institu- 
tions must do as they are told to or they will not receive Car- 
negie money.” A similar criticism is entirely in order concern- 
ing the report of the fund’s president and treasurer lately pub- 
lished, which records the doings of the trustees during the year 
ending September 30, 1911. Evidently the trustees have paid 
little heed to the unfavorable judgments expressed in many 
quarters and by men of excellent standing in educational circle: 
regarding the presumption of any individual or any private cor 
poration that attempts to throttle fair and legitimate competition 
in the educational field. To what extent the duplication of facil- 
ities for professional education in the advanced schools of th 
United States is marked by the disadvantages Dr. Pritchett 
claims to exist is matter for fair discussion. Abuses may exist, 
—probably some do exist. Competition which seeks by laudable 
means to obtain what is at the same time sought by another is, 
however, so essential to the development of collegiate individual- 
ity that it were almost criminal to aim at an exclusion of com- 
petitors or their reduction to a position of subjection through 
control by the community or by a powerful corporation. Ther: 
are excellent means at hand to regulate and to cure possible 
abuses in schools and school systems without handing over the 
educational work of the country to a board of supervisors that 
arbitrarily assume to tell us what is and what is not to be oi 
rule in our institutions. 

In a report, the first issued by the Board of City Magistrates 
since the reorganization of the Magistrates’ Courts in Greate: 
New York, Mr. McAdoo, Chief Magistrate for the First Divis- 
ion, has something to say that ought to cause serious thinking 
on the part of those among us interested in the training of our 
He affirmed that New York is menaced by a: 
devoid of respect for th: 


young people. 
army of young men and boys, 
law, terrorize, shoot and rob without regard for police restraint 
“These make the most troublesome element we have to deal 
with,” declares the Chief Magistrate in a remarkable report. 
“Without reverence for anything, subject to no parental contro! 
cynical, viciously wise beyond their years, utterly regardless 

the rights of others, firmly determined not to work for a living. 
terrorizing the occupants gf public vehicles and disturbing th: 
peace of neighborhoods, they have no regard for common de 
cency. From the ranks of these lawless rowdies come 
the so-called bad men and other criminals and dangerous char 


W ho, 


acters.” Mr. McAdoo tells us, too, that “a regular army 
young women, numbering within certain districts alone about 
3,000, infest the principal thoroughfares of the city.” And in th 


face of this lamentable arraignment there are still found among 
us men and women who cry out against the teaching of religio: 
Human nature at its best is prone to know diff 
What may one expect, then 


in the school. 
culty in the keeping of God’s law. 
from a system of training in which the radical thought of ob« 
dience and submission to right ideals must be ignored? It is a 
old word, and sad experience in other lands impresses its trut) 
upon us mightily, that an education which does not primaril 
aim at the development of the child's moral nature, and which 
ultimately does not effect this development whatever other merits 
it may have, has this drawback,—it tends to produce a type o! 
character against whom society must be constantly on its guard 
and to whom the Jaws of God and man are tolerable only in s¢ 


far as they subserve his personal interests. Where these are not 
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oncerned God's laws and man’s laws are respected only when 
the mental adroitness acquired from education fails to enable him 
to devise subterfuges and deceit$ to avoid their sanctions. 


M. J. O’C. 
SOCIOLOGY 


Many people in England have been saying that the Govern- 
nent should have done something to end the coal strike; but 
nobody could say clearly what it ought to have done. Some 
held for vigorous action. “Open the mines,” they said, “and 
send soldiers to protect the miners.” But if no miners had pre- 
sented themselves to go to work, and that such would have been 
the case in the first weeks of the strike, is morally certain, the 
Government would have become a laughing stock. “Take over 
the mines and work them for the common good.” This ignored 
the rights of the coal owners. Moreover, unless the mines had 
been taken over according to the ideas of the strike leaders, the 
miners would hardly have been ready to work them. The 
Unionists in Parliament were ready enough to condemn the 
Government; but, when asked what they would do were they in 
power, they were silent. ‘The fact is that the whole social ma- 
chinery was at a deadlock, the very condition the strike leaders 
intended to bring about; and the Government was powerless. 
Its only hope was in the lapse of time. If hunger should drive 
the men back to work, it would use the troops to protect them. 
Hence the strike leaders’ attempt to tamper with the army. If 
the men would not work, they would riot; for hungry men will 
not starve. There is no force in England able to cope with uni- 
versal rioting; so revolution would be the consequence. In its 
fear of this, the Government gave the Minimum Wage Bill, a 
sop to Cerberus. But the supply of sops is nowadays very small; 
much smaller than people think. The strike will recur again 
and again unless one can cure the disease in the body politic that 
causes them. 

It is easy to say that the persuasion of the Government’s ob- 
ligation to do something was the effect of impatience under dis- 
comfort. Buf the business of government is to establish com- 
fort. What was unreasonable in it was that people, imbued with 
the revolutionary notion that the function of government is 
merely to give effect to the popular will, clamored for interven- 
tion without regard to the popular will. Had the English nation 
preserved sane ideas on the subject of government, the demand 
that something should be done would have been quite reasonable, 
and, what is more, it would have been granted very quickly. 

The function of the supreme authority in the State is to bind 
together the intellects and wills of its subjects and to direct them 
to the common good. It makes no difference whether the State 
he democratic or the reverse. In that, as well as in a monarchy, 
wrong ideas have to be corrected and wayward wills have to be 
restrained according to the principles of justice, otherwise law- 
lessness and confusion will prevail over true order, the end of 
all government. This is the theory. To put it in practice to- 
day would be a task acceptable to few, which augurs ill for the 
future; and the trades-unions are the chief obstacle. 

tut they are not altogether responsible for this. They are 
not free from all blame; but the responsibility rests mainly on 
theories existing long before trades-unions were heard of, and 
on those who reduced the theories to practice. Vernon Harts- 
horn, Ben Tillet, Tom Mann and their friends are wrong in 
much: their errors have been made inevitable by men honored 
by those who clamor against the trades-unionists. 

Long ago the complete national society was made up of many 
incomplete societies subordinated in regular order to the su- 
preme authority, having definite constitutional functions antece- 
dent often in their foundation to those of the sovereign power 
as then constituted, and capable of protecting efficiently the lib- 
erty of the subject. Such were the hundred, or the parish, the 
township, the shire, the guild, the town, the city, the province, 





etc., by membership in which a man was subject eventually to 
the crown. This system had two enemies. The exaggerated 
autocracy coming from the seventeenth century was the first. 
Perhaps Louis XIV never said, “L’Etat c’est moi’; but he might 
have done so, since it expresses very well the old Stuart, Bour- 
bon, Hapsburg idea. The nobles and the clergy were too power- 
ful to be reduced even by the French Bourbons to mere units. 
Even the great bourgeoisie retained many of its privileges. But, 
as regards the lower classes, the royal ideas passed on to the 
nobles and the citizens, and were put in practice not unsuccess- 
fully. Then came the antithesis of this, the revolutionary the- 
ory of the absolute civil equality of all, with nothing to inter- 
vene between the humblest individual and the supreme authority. 
What functionaries the Revolution introduced were administra- 
tive only, with no other authority than what the supreme power 
delegated to them. 

These two systems agreed in destroying the complex organ- 
ism of old times, and in establishing an exaggerated individual- 
ism. It was watural that English judges, influenced by the first, 
declared, less than a century ago, that any combination on the 
part of workmen to coerce employers, was conspiracy, and sent 
the first trades-unionists to prison as felons. It was still more 
natural that workmen, imbued with the idea of the second, per- 
sisted in organizing; for they had on their side this great truth, 
that the natural constitution of the society, in which only can 
be protected the rights of authority and the liberty of the sub- 
ject, includes such subordinate societies. The trouble to-day is 
not that there are organizations of employers and organizations 
of workmen; but that these organizations have been thrust by 
the nature of things into a form of society that has no place for 
them. lIlence they take the law into their own hands. They 
usurp the functions of complete independent societies, and treat 
with the supreme power on terms of equality. 

In England there are two great parties. The Conservative, 
anxious to preserve the status qué, and yielding reforms with 
difficulty, and the Radical, eager for reform, but following the 
destructive inspirations of the Revolution. Perhaps there is 
still time for a great constructive constitutional policy, of which 
the object would be to reintroduce into the body politic the 
subordinate societies which human nature demands, with their 
clear rights, clear obligations, clear relations of dependence to 
the supreme authority. Many labor leaders of course would not 
want this. They are working for a great Socialistic revolution 
and using the unions as instruments. But it may be that the 
heart of the people is still sound, and that such a social con- 
struction as we suggest is still possible. As for the employers 
and upper classes generally, whatever position they might have 
taken in the past, they are probably too thoroughly alarmed not 
to welcome any means of averting the impending danger. 


H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


On Easter Sunday morning the Rev. Bernard Vaughan, S.J., 
preached in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, this city, the final 
sermon of his course on Socialism and Social Reform, the 
special title being “A More Excellent Way Than Socialism.” 
In concluding it he said: 

“Catholic writers have ever insisted on the fact that Chris- 
tianity must be the basis of true social well-being. They do not 
mean by this that the Church alone can effect such well-being: 
for in the Catholic view the State has positive functions to dis- 
charge in ameliorating the condition of the people. Neither do 
they mean that social well-being and temporal prosperity are the 
ultimate ends for which the Church exists. But what they do 
mean is that the social question cannot be solved apart from the 
Church, since the Church, in Newman’s phrase, supplies ‘the 
hinding principle of society.’ 
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“Such, then, is the Catholic solution of the social question— 
Church, State and Private Initiative working in harmonious con- 
cord. It would be going beyond my province to state which in 
detail should be the reforms undertaken by the Triple Alliance 
formed by the united action of Church, State and Private En- 
terprise. But this much I may venture to say, that no concerted 
action of any kind can be effective and lasting in its results 
unless it becomes penetrated and permeated with the spirit of 
Christian justice and Christian charity. I say penetrated and 
permeated not merely with justice as laid down in law books, 
but as written on the tablets of the heart and expressed in the 
Gospel of Christ and in the spirit of His teaching. Nor is this 
enough without its association with the charity of Christ, for 
without this interior law of charity when there is a conflict of 
rights, it wil! be hard, nay, at times impossible, to find a line of 
settlement. 

“Instead then of going on to Socialism with all its blindness 
to consequences destructive of social and industrial well-being, 
let us come back to Christ with His laws adjusting relations 
between Capital and Labor. Christ, I say, and Christ only, can 
be Arbitrator in the case before us, in the conflict between larger 
dividends and higher wages. 

“If only employers and employees were to heed Christ’s ruling 
they would both begin to realize that there can be no permanent 
settlement of the industrial problem till they both alike accept 
His principles of justice, equity and charity. My final word then 
to all persons interested in the social and industrial problems 
of the day is this: 

“To employers I would say: 

“1. Rally to the standard of Christ, the civilized world’s Great 
Reformer, Inspirer and Liberator. Exchange the rivalry be- 
tween wealth and wages for a fairer division of the profits. In- 
stead of making exorbitant profits your aim, let profit-sharing 
be your ambition. Come once more to realize that the Father- 
hood of God means a Brotherhood inspired and actuated by a 
spirit of justice and charity manifesting itself in sympathy, pa- 
tience and forbearance with all men. 2. You are only the stew- 
ards of God. You will have to give an account of your goods. 
You will have to give an account of how you shared them with 
the men who helped you win them. 

“To wage-earners, men and women, I would say: You have 
a right to form unions and by means of unions enforce your 
just demands for a living wage and human conditions both in 
your workshops and in your homes. 

“But there is a word of warning which you must let me add: 
It is a word which I utter as a friend of the workingman, as a 
friend who in season and out of season has lifted his voice in 
behalf of the toiling masses, and who during these Conferences 
had nothing more at heart than to win a hearing for the toilers. 
[hat word of warning is: In your Labor Unions, in your dis- 
putes with your employers, nay, even in the sad necessity of a 
strike, never never commit yourselves to the leadership of men 
who are the enemies of Christ and who, if true to their prin- 
ciples, must rob you of the dearest possession you have, your 
Christian Faith. , 

“To all I would say, no matter what our position and work 
in life may be, let us make it our ambition, as it is our mission, 
to teach all the world that we all have a common origin and a 
common destiny; that the same human nature in us has the 
same yearnings for peace, rest and happiness; that we have all 
the same Saviour, that in less than no time our present differ- 
ences will vanish like a dream and then, if we be worthy, shad- 
ows shall give place to realities, faith shall pass into vision, hope 
shall be more than realized, and all men will discover that the 
conflicts of time were meant to be victories for eternity, and the 
rivalry of the Brotherhood a rivalry of service in the interests 
of our common Father in Heaven, whose Home and whose life 
shall be ours throughout the everlasting day of Eternity.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Catholics the world over are naturally interested in the atti- 
tude Li Yuan-hung will assume towards the Catholic Missions 
and missionaries in China. According to the Dublin correspond- 
ent of the London Times, the Jrish Catholic published on March 
21 a letter on Chinese affairs dated Shang Hai, January 28, from 
Father Francis Murphy, Missionary Apostolic in the province 
of Hupeh, describing an interview which he had had with Gen- 
eral Li Yuan-hung, who was then a candidate for the Presidency 
of the new republic. The General expressed his high regard for 
the Pope and the Catholic Church and asked that more Catholic 
missionaries should be sent to China. After the interview Gen- 
eral Li Yuan-hung sent to Father Murphy a letter which con 
tains the following passage :— 

“We need the missionaries to help us regenerate China, and 
they will be protected in every possible way; and we want th¢ 
greatest possible harmony to reign between us and them with 
God’s aid and the prayers of your Holy Father the Pope; which 
desire I beg you will utter for me in the presence of his Holiness 
Pius X. I desire you further to express in the presence of his 
august person the sentiments of my profound esteem and re- 
spect.” 





It-is reported from the National Capital that the board of 
directors of the Knights of Columbus announced on April 2 that 
$385,000 of a $500,000 endowment fund for the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington was already in hand. The income from 
this fund, the remaining $115,000 of which has been subscribed, 
will be used to provide scholarships for 50 students at the uni- 
versity. The directors voted to hold the meeting of the Grand 
Council of their order at Colorado Springs, beginning August 6 
next. 





In St. John’s Church, Omaha, Neb., on April 11, the Right 
Rev, P. A. McGovern was consecrated Bishop of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, by the Most Rev. James J. Keane, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dubuque, assisted by the Right Rev. Richard Scannell, D.D., 
Bishop of Omaha, and the Right Rev. P. J. Garrigan, D.D., of 
Sioux City. The sermon was preached by the Right Rev. J. H. 
Tihen, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Right Rev. Austin Dowling will be consecrated bishop of 
the new diocese of Des Moines in the Cathedral, Providence. 
R. I., on Thursday, April 25. 


PERSONAL 


United States Senator Henry F, Ashurst, of the new State of 
Arizona, who took his seat at Washington on April 3, is a 
Catholic, He will soon be joined other Catholics, 
Senators-elect Ransdell and Broussard of Louisiana. Con- 
gressman Robert F. Broussard was educated at Georgetown, 
and soon became prominent in law and a leader of the agitation 
against the Louisiana Lottery. He has represented the Third 
Louisiana district in Congress since 1897. 


by two 


The Very Rev. Joseph Carriére, S.J., Rector of St. Bonifac: 
College, Manitoba, since July 22, 1910, has been named Provin- 
cial of the Society of Jesus for the Dominion of Canada. After 
his classical studies at St. Mary’s College, in his native city of 
Montreal, he entered the near-by Jesuit novitiate at Sault au 
Recollet, July 30, 1888, at the age of seventeen. Outside of 
twelve years of direct religious and intellectual training, Father 
Carriére taught successively higher classics and mental philos- 
ophy in three different institutions, and for two years was pre- 
fect of studies and discipline at St, Boniface College. At the 








relatively early age of forty-one he succeeds the Very Rev. Ed- 
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ward Lecompte, S.J.. who on August 9, 1903, became Superior- 
General of the Canadian Jesuits, and Provincial on August 15, 
1907, when the Mission of Canada was erected into a province. 





On the recommendation of his Lordship Bishop Cardot, says 
the Catholic Herald of India, His Holiness Pius X has con- 
ferred the following honors and titles for distinguished services 
rendered to the Catholic cause in the mission: The Knighthood 
ind Cross of Saint Gregory upon Sir Charles Fox, Kt., Chief 
Judge, Chief Court, Lower Burma; the Knighthood and Cross of 
Knight of Saint Sylvester upon Mr, C. E. Brown, Mr. P. W. 
Darwood, Dr, E. M. de Souza, M.D., and Mr. V. J. Mariano; 
the Cross “pro Ecclesia et Pontifice” upon Major N. O'Gorman 
Lalor, I.M.S. The presentation of these honors was made by 
Bishop Cardot, at the Clergy House, in the presence of a large 
ongregation. Sir Charles E. Fox, remarks the Catholic Watch- 
man (Madras), although his civil knighthood dates from 1907, 
has somehow so far eluded the pages of the “Catholic Directory” 
and the “Catholic Who’s Who.” Born in Newfoundland, he was 
educated at Prior Park, and had a distinguished career as Gov- 
ernment Advocate and Judge in Burma before promotion to the 


‘hief Justiceship five years ag 


SCIENCE 


Che Swedish Government is satisfied that it has solved for 
tself the problem of fuel economy. Peat is powdered finely 
ind injected into the furnace by a fan blast, with the result 
that the dust is consumed while in suspension. Besides being 
economical, any temperature may be had at will by regulating 
the supply. Actual experimentation has shown that the heat 
inits developed by three parts of peat when used as above 
ire equal to those furnished by two parts of coal. 





in an article by Mesrs. Hill and Flack under title “The 
Influence of Ozone in Ventilation,” the contention of many 
hygiene specialists regarding the ill effects of bad ventilation 
ire reported as gross exaggerations. These authors insist that 
no harm whatever can come from breathing air which contains 
up to four per cent of carbonic and anhydride. Also that a 
leficiency of oxygen in the air up to fourteen or fifteen per cent 
lacks importance. Emphasis is laid upon the fact that these 
stimates, deduced entirely from experimental consideration, are 
in perfect keeping with the theory that, since on account of the 
space separating the lungs themselves from the outside air about 
one-third of the air inhaled is rebreathed, it is impossible that 
a few parts per thousand, as contended by not a few medical 
men, of carbonic anhydride in the outside air may cause harm 
in the lungs in which the normal percentage is five per cent. 
lheorists maintaining the supposed exhalation of organic poisons 
are also vigorously attacked by these same writers. Their con- 
tentions are stigmatized as fictitious and non-concordant with 
experimental data, 

F. Tonporr, S. J. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
CatHotic SEPARATE SCHOOLS IN CANADA 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read with much interest the tribute paid by America to the 
memory of Edward Blake. A legion of friends on both sides of 
the Atlantic mourned over his death and recalled his long and 
valuable services in the cause of Home Rule and his sense of 
justice in the support of the rights of the minority in educa- 
tional matters. 

You are, however, in error in attributing to him the drafting 
of the Northwest Territories Act of 1875. He was not a mem- 














ber of the Administration at that time, having for personal rea- 
sons resigned a year before, but retaining his seat as a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. 

When the bill on which the act was based was first intro- 
duced it did not contain the educational clauses, and Mr. Blake 
called attention to the omission, and expressed the hope that 
the rights of the religious minority would not be ignored. In 
answer, Mr. Mackenzie (the Premier) explained that it was the 
intention of the Government to insert these clauses in the bill 
when the House went into committee. 

As the Liberals were in a large majority in the Commons, no 
opposition was offered to their adoption, and the bill passed 
that House without a division. The reverse, however, was the 
case in the Senate, where the Government supporters were in a 
minority. I had charge of the bill in that chamber, and had the 
delicate task of capturing the judgment, or favor, of some polit- 
ical opponents, if the bill was to pass without mutilation. 

A motion was proposed to strike out the educational clauses, 
which led to a sharp debate. Among those who spoke in sup- 
port of the proposition was the Hon. George Brown, the editor 
and proprietor of the Toronto Globe, and the most pronounced 
opponent, in Canada, of separate schools. 

Thirteen years before (in 1862) he, with a Mr. Ferguson, 
had succeeded in throwing out, for a year, my separate school 
bill, in the Parliament of the two Canadas, by speaking against 
time. Fortunately, Mr. Brown did not succeed on this later 
occasion, as half a dozen fair minded friends among the Op- 
position came to the rescue, and I had the satisfaction of car- 
rying the bill safely through all its stages—but the majority 
against the proposed amendment was only two. 

Thirty years after (in 1905) it was again my lot, as leader of 
tne Government in the Senate, to promote bills conferring on 
Alberta and Saskatchewan provincial powers, but owing to a 
ministerial crisis the separate school clauses had to be slightly 
modified, religious instruction being limited to the last half 
hour of the day, to permit non-Catholics in sparsely settled dis- 
tricts where a public school might not be established to attend 
the separate school. In cities, towns and localities where a 
public school would be organized it is unlikely that dissenters 
would attend the Catholic schools, and in those cases greater 
latitude would doubtless be enjoyed. 

The school clauses were vigorously contested by a unique 
combination of those opposed on principle to separate schools 
and by Catholics who, being politically adverse to the Govern- 
ment of the day, sought to make capital out of the concessions 
that had to be made, owing to altered conditions. The six 
months hoist was moved, but was defeated by a majority of 
sixteen. 

Catholic separate schools have now official recognition, unde: 
the constitution, in five provinces of the Dominion. In three 
other provinces, viz., Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, they in many localities enjoy certain privileges 
by courtesy. In British Columbia no concessions have been 
granted to separate schools. In Manitoba there is a long stand- 
ing grievance in the cities of Winnipeg and Brandon, where the 
Catholic minority are not enjoying their legal rights; in all 
other parts of the province it is stated that there is very little 
friction in the administration of the school laws, but an im- 
proved condition is looked for in the near future. It will be 
noted that the passing of the School Act in 1863 has borne good 
fruit. Having been incorporated a few years later in the Im- 
perial Act which united in a confederation the scattered British 
provinces on this continent; and as years go on the benefieial 
results of combining religion with education will become more 
apparent, and let us hope that the union of the two most im- 
portant factors in developing the higher qualities of our nature 
will in the future be more generally adopted than at present. 
R. W. Scort. 








